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NON-FICTION 


Prejudice 

By  Robert  Garcia 

Growing  up  as  a  young,  culturally  mixed  (Black  and 
Puerto  Rican)  child,  I  can  remember  hearing  my  older 
cousins  and  other  older  relatives  express  negative 
feelings  toward  police  officers.  These  feelings  came 
from  bad  experiences  in  which  they  felt  they  had  been 
profiled  or  harassed  simply  because  of  their  skin  color, 
by  certain  police  officers.  At  this  time,  I  was  about  seven 
or  eight  years  old  and  I  was  confused  by  what  I  heard. 
I  couldn't  relate  to  my  family  members  because  I  hadn't 
experienced  policemen  the  way  that  they  had.  My  mother 
worked  in  the  Bronx  Supreme  Court  and  had  introduced 
me  to  many  policemen  whom  she  was  friends  with.  Also,  I 
had  lived  in  a  community  with  a  white  majority  population, 
and  had  met  many  local  policemen  through  playing  little 
league  baseball. 

Through  my  experiences  with  these  policemen  I 
couldn't  understand  why  my  relatives  felt  this  way.  I  had 
always  found  policemen  to  be  helpful  and  friendly.  I  soon 
learned  that  things  would  change.  As  I  grew  from  a  cute 
little  caramel-skinned  boy  to  a  tall  230  pound  dark-skinned 
man,  my  experience  with  policemen  was  very  different.  As 
I  began  to  drive,  I  was  constantly  being  pulled  over.  Sadly, 
the  officers  pulling  me  over  never  really  had  a  legitimate 
reason  for  doing  so.  However,  even  though  policemen  I 
didn't  know  may  have  profiled  me,  at  least  the  officers  I 
had  already  known  since  I  was  young  still  gave  me  reason 
to  believe  that  policemen  weren't  all  that  bad. 

Unfortunately,  that  changed  also,  on  May  21 ,  2002.1 


was  on  my  way  home  from  school  when  I  was  pulled 
over  by  a  police  car.  When  the  officer  got  out  of  the  car 
I  recognized  him  immediately.  He  was  Kevin  Barbaleff, 
my  D.A.R.E.  officer  from  the  fifth  grade.  I  said,  "Hello", 
but  he  didn't  recognize  me.  He  addressed  me  with  scorn 
and  asked  me  to  get  out  of  the  car.  I  did  as  he  said,  still 
ignorant  as  to  what  1  had  been  pulled  over  for  in  the  first 
place.  He  asked  me  ridiculous  questions  and  implied 
that  he  believed  I  possessed  drugs  in  my  car.  After  a 
long  period  of  questioning  he  let  me  go.  I  felt  violated  as 
I  drove  home  sweating,  partially  from  the  heat  in  the  air 
and  partially  from  the  heat  in  my  heart. 

I  don't  know  if  I  was  more  bothered  by  the  fact  that  I 
was  pulled  over  and  questioned  in  an  accusing  manner 
simply  because  of  my  skin,  or  by  the  fact  that  this  officer 
who  had  taught  and  befriended  me  in  fifth  grade,  didn't 
even  recognize  me.  He  just  saw  me  as  a  potential  minority 
drug  dealer.  I  find  it  to  be  a  complete  and  utter  shame  that 
when  I  was  in  fifth  grade  that  man  was  protecting  me  from 
drugs,  but  now  as  an  adult,  I'm  still  the  same  person,  yet 
he  feels  he  needs  to  protect  the  community  from  me. 


Camping  Memoirs 

ByAlana  Danois 

Songs  are  crazy  things.  They  can  conjure  feelings  of 
joy,  sadness,  or  longing.  Never  has  hearing  a  song  forced 
me  to  come  of  age  as  AII-4-One's  "I  Swear"  did.  Most 
likely,  one  never  will  again. 

One  characteristically  cloudy  New  Jersey  Sunday 
morning,  I  was  riding  in  the  back  seat  of  my  friend's  van, 
and  we  were  on  our  way  to  church.  Unsatisfied  with  the 
song  on  the  radio,  she  tuned  it  to  another  station,  stopping 
as  the  beginning  notes  began  to  fill  the  vehicle  with  the 
crooning  voices  of  AII-4-One,  who  were  swearing  this 
and  that. 

I  instantly  recalled  when  the  song  first  began  airplay.  I 
was  a  fifth  grader  in  nowhere  Southern  Florida,  camping 
with  my  4-H  club.  As  long  as  I  live,  I  will  never  forget  that 
camp.  It  was  named  Juniper  Springs  for  its  famed  icy 
spring.  I  remember  the  only  way  to  get  used  to  the  water 
was  to  jump  right  in,  throw  caution  over  your  shoulder  like 
unwanted  trash,  and  take  whatever  the  cold,  fresh  water 
could  dish  out.  And,  of  course,  the  only  place  anyone 
who  was  anyone  would  jump  was  the  huge  platform 
at  one  end  of  the  spring.  Off  of  this  platform,  the  water 
gleamed  at  no  less  than  twenty  feet  below,  sending  weak 
constitutions  searching  for  a  nearby  bush.  However,  I  was 
not  one  of  these  weaklings,  though  I  was  a  bit  nervous. 
But  everyone  was  watching,  and  waiting.  Without  another 
cautious  thought,  the  platform  divorced  the  pads  of  my 
feet,  my  hand  instantly  sought  my  nose,  my  eyes  shut. 


and  I  plunged  into  the  freezing  water,  instantly  the  chill 
permeated  my  hot,  suntanned  skin  and  moments  later,  I 
again  broke  through  the  water's  surface,  this  time  seeking 
air  as  I  began  sputtering.  Thejoy  of  the  moment  was  only 
heightened  by  an  even  higher  position:  a  rock — bearing 
the  plaque  that  spoke  of  the  camp's  name — which  sat 
higher  (at  least  five  feet)  above  the  platform.  It  was  a 
position  off  of  which  only  the  most  daring  dared  to  fly. 
Without  question,  I  was  one  of  them. 

Imagine,  then,  my  excitement  as  friends  in  a  new  town 
suggested  we  camp  at  Juniper  Springs  for  New  Year's, 
four  years  after  my  initial  visit.  I  could  not  wait  to  see  it  all 
again — the  spring,  the  platform,  the  rock.  Though  it  was 
too  cold  to  swim,  I  knew  if  I  could  just  look  at  it,  all  of  the 
old  memories  of  heat  and  laughter  would  wash  over  me 
once  again. 

When  we  arrived,  I  hurried  through  camp  set- 
up, rushing  everyone  else  to  come  with  me  to  the 
spring.  When  I  finally  saw  it,  however,  it  was  not  how  I 
remembered.  Oh,  it  still  appeared  the  same — the  spring 
was  still  bubbling,  the  platform  still  rose  above  it,  and  the 
rock  was  firmly  planted  in  position,  just  as  it  had  been 
four  years  before.  The  difference,  though,  was  the  size  of 
everything.  Everything  was  smaller!  The  spring  was  not 
the  vast  ocean  it  used  to  be;  the  platform  was  a  rinky-dink 
wooden  job  only  about  four  feet  from  the  water's  surface; 
and  the  rock  was  nothing  more  than  a  large  stone,  about 
two  feet  from  the  platform. 

Shocked,  I  walked  away,  heading  back  for  camp, 
my  friends  exchanging  glances  behind  me.  I  could  not 
believe  it.  How  could  everything  have  shrunken  so?  It 
made  absolutely  no  sense  to  me.  But  then  I  realized  that 
the  spring  and  all  of  its  glory  had  been  the  same,  the 
same  as  four  and  probably  as  forty  years  before.  The  only 


thing  different  was  me.  I  was  four  years  older,  no  longer 
the  four  foot,  four  inch,  eight-year-old  with  a  polka-dot 
bathing  suit. 

As  on  no  other  day  before  it,  I  realized  that  day  that 
I  was  changing  and  growing  up.  On  that  day  I  grew  up. 
My  spirit,  however,  will  forever  remain  eight  years  old, 
camping  at  Juniper  Springs.  Every  summer,  a  small, 
wide-eyed,  suntanned  little  girl  is  standing  on  my  rock, 
feeling  the  warm  Florida  breeze  against  her  wet  skin  as 
she  closes  her  eyes,  takes  a  deep  breath,  and  plunges 
into  a  memory  she  will  never  forget.  No  doubt  I  will. 
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Apple  Pie 


By  Robert  Harrington 


6  tart  apples 

1  ripe  pear 
14  cup  sugar 

2  tbsp  flour 

>2  tsp  cinnamon 

Dash  nutmeg 

2  tbsp  butter 

Pastry  for  2  crust  9"  pie 

Bake  at  400°  for  50  minutes  or  until  brown 


My  mother  made  her  apple  pie  with  gentle  authority. 
When  one  her  five  children  sidled  up  to  her  looking  for 
affection,  a  treat,  or  the  mediation  of  a  quarrel,  she  gently, 
but  authoritatively,  shooed  us  away.  But  I  always  found  a 
way  to  mill  around  the  kitchen.  I  would  linger  at  the  living 
room  edge  of  the  doonA/ay  or  find  some  feeble  pretense 
to  go  to  the  garbage  can,  sink,  or  refrigerator.  My  mother 
just  stood  unflinchingly  at  the  edge  of  the  counter  and 
worked  with  a  single-minded  purpose,  ignorant  of  her 
children's  poor  attempts  at  getting  her  attention. 

She  started  this  ritualistic  process  by  propping  her 
cookbook  up  on  the  counter.  Nothing  started  in  her 
kitchen  without  her  large  overstuffed  Betty  Crocker 
three-ring  binder  that  sat  prominently  on  the  shelf  over 
the  sink.  The  red  plaid  cover  was  faded,  and  the  taped 


corners  peeled  back  a  little  further  every  time  she  took  it 
down.  When  she  opened  it,  the  binding  made  a  creaking, 
crackling  sound  as  if  this  would  be  the  last  time  it  could  be 
opened  without  falling  apart.  But  this  was  the  cookbook 
she  had  received  as  a  wedding  gift,  and  her  attachment 
to  it  was  legendary.  When  the  cover  tore,  she  repaired 
it  until  layer  upon  layer  of  scotch  tape  expanded  its  size; 
when  the  pockets  on  the  dividers  were  full  or  the  holes 
tore,  she  replaced  them  and  added  more;  and  when  the 
rings  became  loose  and  wiggly,  she  emptied,  cleaned, 
and  pressed  the  cover  before  bringing  it  to  a  bookbinder 
to  be  repaired. 

I  didn't  know  why  she  even  needed  to  take  it  down 
from  the  shelf.  She  knew  most  of  the  recipes  by  heart, 
especially  the  one  for  apple  pie.  For  all  I  knew  the  page 
she  had  turned  to  could've  been  for  Beef  Wellington  or 
Creme  Brulee  or  scallops  and  bacon.  I  never  cared 
to  look.  The  kitchen  was  her  domain,  and  I  was  only 
interested  in  the  end  result. 

But  once  the  cookbook  had  been  removed  and  set  on 
the  counter,  the  work  began.  The  first  thing  she  did  was  to 
warm  the  stove.  We  had  an  old  stove  with  a  clunky  front 
door  that  sometimes  fell  off  the  hinges.  A  good  rap  with 
the  palm  of  your  hand  or  a  swift,  light  kick  with  the  toe  of 
your  shoe  would  set  it  right  again.  Then  she  proceeded 
to  the  piecrusts.  Her  hands  moved  in  these  orchestrated 
flourishes  that  made  me  think  of  her  as  the  conductor  of 
a  culinary  philharmonic.  When  she  made  the  crust  from 
scratch,  the  flour,  water,  butter,  and  salt  all  seemed  to 
appear  from  nowhere  to  land  in  a  bowl,  become  mixed  to 
the  perfect  texture,  and  then  flattened  by  multiple  rolls  of 
her  wood  rolling  pin  on  a  piece  of  wax  paper.  Even  when 
she  just  took  a  package  of  store-bought  crusts  out  of  the 
freezer  and  let  them  defrost  on  a  plate,  her  movement 
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was  almost  lyrical — not  a  motion  or  a  second  wasted  on 
anything  unnecessary. 

When  the  crust  had  been  prepared,  she  moved  on  to 
the  dry  mix.  She  lined  up  all  of  the  ingredients,  the  flour, 
sugar,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  in  a  row  on  the  counter 
and  proceeded  to  mix  with  a  calculating  mind.  It  was 
amazing  to  watch  her  work.  With  a  swift,  mature  hand 
she  filled  her  Pyrex  measuring  cup  to  the  mark  with  the 
ingredients  that  would  make  the  apples  tastier  than 
they  were.  Each  ingredient  had  its  specified  amount 
except  for  the  nutmeg.  Just  a  dash  was  necessary,  and 
here  she  took  that  direction  literally — a  dash,  a  pinch,  a 
subtle  dusting  from  between  her  two  fingertips  was  all 
that  landed  in  the  cup.  Once  mixed,  the  overpowering 
whiteness  of  the  flour  and  sugar  turned  a  light  brown,  and 
then  she  set  the  cup  aside. 

From  there,  she  moved  on  to  the  apples.  The  recipe 
called  for  six  tart  apples,  but  she  had  modified  this, 
tweaked  it  a  little.  She  removed  the  apples  from  the 
fruit  bowl,  washed  them,  and  set  them  on  a  towel  next  to 
the  sink.  There  were  two  each  of  three  different  kinds: 
Cortland,  Golden  Delicious,  Rome,  or  any  other  mixture  of 
different  varieties.  This  was  one  of  her  secrets,  one  of  her 
improvements,  as  she  called  them,  to  the  original  recipe 
that  had  been  handed  to  her  from  a  distant  relative.  Three 
different  kinds  of  apples  added  to  the  flavor.  Watching 
her  peel  them  was  like  watching  a  machine  perform  its 
duty  flawlessly.  She  started  at  the  top  and  worked  her 
way  around  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  until  the  full-length 
curlicued  skin  hung  just  above  the  kitchen  drain  and  then 
fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  sink.  I  think  that  her  proficiency 
in  peeling  had  come  as  part  of  a  game  that  she  played 
with  herself,  a  competition  of  sorts.  This  was  actually 
my  favorite  part  of  covertly  watching  the  entire  process. 
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Apples  are  my  favorite  fruit,  and  when  she  came  to  this 
part  of  the  baking  procedure,  I  would  excuse  myself  into 
her  kitchen  and  steal  a  long  winding  peel  before  it  fell  into 
the  sink.  I  loved  to  chew  on  them  from  top  to  bottom  as 
one  might  chew  on  a  licorice  strand.  Then  she  sliced  the 
apples  into  thin  wedges  and  set  them  into  a  bowl. 

The  pear  was  next.  This  was  another  innovation,  a 
tweaking  of  the  original  recipe.  The  pear  added  natural 
sweetness.  The  original  recipe  called  for  one  cup  of 
sugar,  and  finding  herself  short  of  sugar  one  day,  she 
added  a  pear,  just  to  see  how  it  would  taste.  The  result 
was  quite  delicious.  Ever  since  then  a  pear  has  been 
added,  to  the  delight  of  many  apple  pie  aficionados. 

When  the  pear  had  been  sliced  and  set  aside,  the  pie 
plate  was  taken  out  of  the  cabinet  and  filled  with  the  first 
crust.  She  added  the  apples  next,  making  sure  that  all 
of  the  gaps  had  been  properly  filled  and  no  extra  space 
was  left  unused.  She  set  the  thin  pear  slices  along  the 
top  of  the  apples  and  then  sprinkled  the  dry  mix  over  the 
entire  pie,  again  being  careful  not  to  let  any  nook  or  cranny 
go  unnoticed  or  uncovered  by  the  light  brown  mixture. 
Several  pats  of  butter  were  then  placed  around  the  pie, 
which  was  beginning  to  take  its  form.  Then,  with  a  swift, 
swooping  hand,  she  flipped  the  second  crust  onto  the 
top  of  the  pie  and  proceeded  crimp  the  edges  together 
by  pressing  her  thumb  and  forefinger  along  the  edge  of 
the  plate,  creating  the  thick,  irregular  edge  that  marks  a 
homemade  pie  from  store-bought.  Then,  before  placing 
it  in  the  oven,  she  cut  three  ventilation  slashes  across  the 
top  crust,  which  was  a  bit  like  putting  the  baker's  signature 
on  the  masterpiece. 

When  the  entire  process  was  finished,  after  the  stove 
dinger  had  long  gone  off,  she  put  the  pie  into  the  oven 
and  set  the  timer  for  fifty  minutes,  and  I,  having  enjoyed  a 
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second  curliqued  strand  of  apple  peel,  waited  out  of  sight 
for  the  sweet  smell  of  baked  apples  to  fill  the  house,  for  I 
didn't  want  to  be  tagged  for  kitchen  clean-up  duty. 
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Everyone  into  the  Pool 

By  Karen  Ralph 

My  mom  and  dad  had  always  loved  the  beach.  We 
used  to  spend  many  summer  days  at  Orchard  Beach 
when  we  lived  in  the  Bronx  -  basking  in  the  sun  all  day, 
eating  warm  bologna  sandwiches,  and  drinking  fruit  punch 
my  mother  made  in  the  gallon  jug  with  a  spigot.  We  had 
made  the  trip  to  Orchard  Beach  a  few  times  since  we 
moved  to  Queens  in  1956,  but  it  wasn't  the  same.  The 
beaches  certainly  weren't  as  nice  and  clean  as  they  had 
been,  and  it  was  a  25-cent  toll  each  way  to  go  over  the 
Whitestone  Bridge.  Let's  face  it:  my  parents  were  getting 
used  to  suburbia. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1960.  One  Saturday  my  dad 
piled  my  mother,  my  sister  Ronnie,  and  me  into  the  red 
and  black  Nash  Rambler  and  took  a  quick  drive  to  what 
was  the  outskirts  of  College  Point,  near  Tallman's  Park. 
The  Rambler  was  certainly  small,  but  a  lot  sportier  than 
the  green  Oldsmobile  sedan  we'd  had  when  we  moved  to 
College  Point  four  years  earlier.  There  was  really  nothing 
special  about  Tallman's  Park  or  the  area  surrounding  it. 
It  was  a  drab  section  of  town  that  housed  a  bar  called 
Miller's  Tavern,  and  a  few  small  businesses;  the  park  itself 
was  just  a  hangout  for  teenagers  who  wanted  to  sneak  a 
smoke  from  their  parents  -  until  now.  Across  the  street 
from  the  Park  someone  built  a  fenced-in  pool,  pool  house, 
and  recreation  area.  Yes  indeed,  my  parents  joined  a 
pool  club,  sometimes  called  a  "cabana  club." 

It  was  really  exciting  for  us  - 1  knew  my  parents  weren't 
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wealthy,  and  I  thought  these  types  of  things  were  only 
for  the  rich.  This  was  a  community-type  pool,  members 
and  guests  only,  that  you  joined  for  the  summer.  Since 
we  all  always  loved  to  swim,  except  for  my  mother,  who 
never  learned,  or  loved  sitting  on  the  beach  and  getting 
some  sun,  my  parents  thought  it  was  well  worth  it.  We 
could  enjoy  the  outdoors,  swim  all  summer,  get  lots  of 
exercise,  and  it  would  keep  us  occupied.  It  was  also  a 
way  for  us  to  meet  people  from  our  town,  College  Point, 
or  surrounding  towns,  like  Flushing  and  Bayside.  ^^ 
My  sister  was  about  15  years  old  at  this  time,  the 
ripe  age  for  checking  out  the  lifeguards.  They  had  three 
lifeguards  just  for  this  modest-sized  pool.  The  pool  was 
T-shaped,  and  it  had  a  diving  (deep)  area  where  the 
lower  part  of  the  T  would  be,  an  adult  swimming  area  on 
the  far  side  that  went  as  deep  as  about  5  ft.  6  in.  and  a 
kiddy  area  on  the  opposite  side  that  was  roped  off,  and 
no  deeper  than  3  feet.  My  mother  and  I  spent  most  of 
our  time  in  the  kiddy  area.  The  lifeguard  who  spent  most 
of  his  time  near  this  area  was  Mr.  Shapiro,  an  older  man, 
about  mid-40's,  who  also  gave  kids  my  age  swim  lessons. 
Then  there  was  Jackie,  about  19  years  old,  suntanned, 
well  built;  his  dark  brown  hair  sported  a  Detroit  haircut 
-  very  short  cropped  at  the  top,  like  you  could  balance 
a  platter  on  it,  and  slicked  back  at  the  sides.  My  sister 
and  most  of  the  other  teenaged  girls  drooled  over  him. 
And  then  there  was  Arnie,  yes  Arnie  -  who  looked  and 
sounded  like  Jerry  Lewis  and  had  the  uncontrollable  urge 
to  pinch  my  chubby  cheeks  every  time  he  saw  me,  and 
called  me  "Pudgycums."  Nice  guy,  but  annoying,  and  I 
avoided  him  every  chance  I  could. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  pool  was:  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 
HAVE  TO  WEAR  BATHING  CAPS.  My  sister  and  I  didn't 
mind  so  much  since  my  mother  made  us  wear  them  all 
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the  time  when  we  went  swimming  at  Orchard  Beach.  My 
sister  had  one  to  match  every  bathing  suit  she  had.  Her 
favorite  bathing  cap  was  the  turquoise  one  that  was  a 
series  of  flowers  overlapping  each  other,  starting  at  the 
center  of  the  cap.  The  flowers  ended  in  a  circle  of  petals 
surrounding  the  circumference  of  her  face.  It  matched 
her  turquoise  swimsuit  that  had  spandex  in  it.  When  she 
wore  this  suit  and  matching  cap,  Ronnie  looked  like  she 
belonged  in  a  water  ballet.  My  bathing  cap  was  a  plain 
white  one  with  a  rippled  design  all  over  it  that  had  two  big 
blue  and  red  flowers  anchored  on  both  sides  of  my  face 
right  around  my  ears,  with  a  chinstrap  to  make  sure  it 
stayed  on  my  head.  It  matched  pretty  well  with  my  bathing 
suit,  which  was  bright  red  with  big  white  polka  dots.  The 
part  which  covered  my  lower  half  kind  of  ballooned  out 
when  I  went  into  the  water.  My  mother  said  it  looked 
slimming,  but  I  thought  it  made  me  look  like  Little  Lotta 
from  the  comic  strip.  Even  at  the  ripe  age  of  nine  years 
old,  I  could  face  reality.  My  mom  also  made  us  wear 
"pool  shoes"  both  in  the  pool  and  out,  which  were  rubber 
slippers  -  you  could  get  them  in  either  white  or  pink  -  and 
if  we  didn't  wear  them,  we  would  be  sure  to  get  athlete's 
foot  or  some  type  of  fungus  from  the  locker  room. 

The  highlight  of  the  summer  was  during  the  week  of 
the  4*^  of  July.  The  pool  club  held  horseshoe  tournaments, 
ping-pong  tournaments  and  dances  for  teenagers  under 
the  big  green  and  yellow  striped  tent,  diving  tournaments, 
swim  contests,  a  beauty  contest,  fireworks  on  the  4*^  and 
an  adult  Hawaiian  night  for  the  parents.  My  favorite  part 
of  this  week  was  probably  the  beauty  contest,  because 
my  sister,  Ronnie,  was  in  it.  About  eight  teenaged  girls 
-  aged  from  about  15  through  18  years  old  -  lined  up  in 
the  women's  locker  room.  The  locker  room  itself  was  a 
round  building  made  of  cinder  blocks  and  the  whole  thing 
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was  painted  pink.  It  wasn't  especially  private,  since  the 
walls  didn't  go  all  the  way  up  to  the  ceiling.  You  could  hear 
everything  above  a  whisper  in  both  the  ladies'  and  men's 
locker  rooms.  The  girls  glided  out  from  the  women's 
side  of  the  locker  room  and  made  their  way  around  the 
pool  to  the  tune  of  "Sleepwalk"  by  Santo  and  Johnny. 
Ronnie  had  on  her  favorite  turquoise  bathing  suit.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  she  changed  her  hairdo  from 
the  ponytail  and  curly-Q  on  her  forehead  (she  wanted 
to  look  like  one  of  the  Lennon  Sisters  who  sang  on  the 
Lawrence  Welk  Show)  to  a  perky  flip  which  made  her 
look  older.  The  judges  were  friends  of  the  administrators 
of  the  pool.  I  had  hoped  Ronnie  would  win,  not  so  much 
for  the  prize,  which  was  probably  something  like  a  framed 
picture  of  Frankie  Avalon,  but  because  I  thought  she  was 
the  prettiest  and  shapeliest.  However,  Marie  Megur,  tall, 
blonde,  pimply,  and  chunky,  won  first  place.  My  mother 
said  it  was  rigged,  since  Marie's  parents  lived  In  the  most 
expensive  section  of  College  Point,  Beech  Court.  Most 
of  the  people  in  Beech  Court  were  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
professional  people,  not  blue-collar  workers.  Ronnie 
didn't  seem  disappointed,  although  winning  the  contest 
gave  Marie  a  lot  of  attention  from  Jackie,  the  lifeguard. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  swim  contest  under 
the  direction  of  our  lifeguard,  Mr.  Shapiro.  My  friend, 
Joyce,  whom  I  had  met  at  the  pool  club,  was  an  excellent 
swimmer.  She  was  tall,  skinny,  fair-skinned  and  freckled, 
and  had  really  big  protruding  teeth.  She  said  her  parents 
were  considering  joining  the  snooty  Bayside  Yacht  Club 
because  they  had  a  real  swim  team.  I  said,  "Well,  that's 
just  great,  Joyce."  If  we  didn't  have  to  dive  in,  I  would 
have  been  ok;  I  was  getting  better  all  the  time  at  kicking 
off.  But,  alas,  every  one  of  the  other  five  girls  glided  in 
their  dive  with  a  graceful  swoosh.    I  of  course  went  in, 
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belly  first  with  a  huge  kerplop.  I  was  so  embarrassed,  I 
felt  like  crawling  into  a  hole;  Joyce  won  of  course,  and  I 
came  in  last.  Then  there  was  a  contest  to  see  who  could 
do  the  dead  man's  float  the  longest.  I  think  Mr.  Shapiro 
felt  sorry  for  me,  as  I  did  so  badly  in  the  race,  because 
he  knew  that  I  could  float  the  longest  of  any  of  the  girls 
by  far.  The  contest  proved  him  right  —  I  floated  for  what 
seemed  like  an  hour,  my  red  polka-dotted  bathing  suit 
billowing  out  behind  me.  At  that  moment  I  felt  that  life 
was  great. 

The  rest  of  the  day's  festivities  included  a  barbecue, 
complete  with  the  traditional  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers; 
thank  God  we  didn't  have  to  eat  homemade  sandwiches 
that  day.  There  was  also  a  horseshoe  tournament  and 
diving  tournament.  My  sister  had  a  friend,  Ginny  Siebert, 
who  was  also  a  pool  member,  and  she  always  brought 
her  brother,  Charles.  Ginny  was  pretty,  but  chunky,  and 
seemed  a  lot  older  than  her  16  years.  Ginny  always 
seemed  to  have  money.  Housed  under  the  big  tent  was 
a  big  red  jukebox,  and  Ginny  filled  it  with  lots  of  change 
so  that  she  could  hear  her  favorite  song,  Volare,  over  and 
over  again.  Charles  was  a  bit  of  a  character  and  liked 
to  play  jokes  on  people.  After  the  barbecue,  my  father 
thought  he  would  relax  and  read  the  Daily  News.  When  he 
sat  down  in  the  lawn  chair,  we  heard  a  loud  sound,  like  the 
passing  of  gas.  My  father  jumped  up  in  embarrassment, 
but  it  was  only  Charles'  Whoopee  Cushion  that  he  decided 
to  try  out  on  my  father.  From  the  expression  on  Big  Mike's 
(my  father)  face,  we  didn't  think  Charles  would  be  around 
much  again  that  day.  And  so  the  week  went  on,  and  it 
ended  with  the  Hawaiian  party  for  the  adults.  My  parents, 
who  weren't  really  social  people,  finally  went  to  the  party 
at  the  urging  of  Joyce's  parents.  Some  of  the  women  at 
the  club  were  busy  all  week  sewing  Hawaiian-type  halter- 
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tops  and  sarongs.  My  mother  went  to  the  party  wearing 
some  sort  of  muumuu,  and  my  father,  who  refused  to  be 
an  exhibitionist,  wore  just  a  plain  pair  of  shorts.  It's  funny 
how  my  father,  who  always  had  a  great  physique  when 
he  was  younger  and  did  a  lot  of  boxing,  really  faded  into 
the  background  when  he  became  a  policeman  and  gained 
a  lot  of  weight.  At  least  he  still  liked  to  swim.  My  sister 
and  I  just  stayed  home  together  that  night.  The  evening 
for  Ronnie  and  I  was  great:  another  excuse  for  us  to  stay 
up,  watch  TV,  and  eat  pretzels  and  sour  cream  while  we 
waited  for  our  parents  to  come  home.  My  mother  was  not 
really  comfortable  with  this  and  wondered  if  Ronnie,  at 
the  age  of  15,  was  old  enough  to  watch  me.  She  finally 
relented;  I  think  she  realized  that  my  sister  wouldn't  dare 
do  anything  stupid  like  having  friends  over,  then  have  to 
face  the  consequences  with  my  father.  My  parents  ambled 
in  around  1  a.m.  wearing  plastic  leis  and  smelling  of  rum 
swizzles  and  pineapple  punch. For  a  couple  that  were  so 
uncertain  about  going,  they  seemed  to  have  a  good  time 
-it  seemed  like  they  were  dating  again. 
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Shadow 

By  Katy  Juliano 

When  the  Shadow  finished  growing,  her  choice  spot 
for  hiding  was  under  the  kitchen  hutch.  Walled  in  on 
three  sides  with  a  door  that  could  be  latched,  the  hutch 
had  only  one  path  for  deliverance. 

When  her  son  was  born  in  1 962,  the  doctor  slapped, 
snipped,  tagged,  and  rolled  the  boy  away.  She  was  left 
behind  with  one  hanging,  swinging  light  bulb,  and  as  it 
swayed,  the  Shadow  rose  and  fell  over  the  walls  until  the 
Shadow  took  her  in. 

The  doctor  said,  "It's  only  baby  blues.  Go  honne  and 
love  that  baby  boy,"  and  she  even  brought  home  his  blue 
blanket.  The  Shadow  went  home  with  her  too.  Whenever 
the  child  cried,  she  did  too  under  the  crib  while  the  Shadow 
cradled  both  mother  and  baby.  Her  parents  wanted  to 
see  babyblue  snugglies  with  footed  bottoms;  her  sisters- 
in-law  wanted  rattles  that  rolled  and  rubber  nipples  for 
future  use.  What  they  saw  was  a  sagging  diapered  baby 
boy  playing  peekaboo  with  the  Shadow  while  his  mother 
hugged  her  knees  in  the  Shadow's  belly. 

Her  husband  brought  her  back  to  the  same  doctor 
for  help.  The  doctor  brought  her  down  the  hall  to  a  staff 
nurse  who  slipped  her  a  "First  Time  Mommies"  pamphlet 
and  stuffed  her  with  pills.  The  pills  delivered  her  from 
the  Shadow,  but  a  link  between  them  had  not  been  cut. 
Her  heart  seeped  into  the  black  sponge  which  grew  and 
stretched  slowly  over  the  years  until  one  day  a  black 
womb  swelled  over  her  and  back  into  the  Shadow. 
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Her  fetal  position  under  the  hutch  was  meant  to  be 
an  escape,  but  since  the  Shadow  carried  her,  it  folded 
into  that  square  space  with  her.  Her  son  knocked  on  the 
tabletop  and  asked  her  to  push  him  on  the  swing.  She 
kept  on  mouthing  push,  push,  push. 
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Lily 


By  Amy  Boulanger 

"Where  were  you?  I've  been  waiting  for,  like,  an  hour." 
I  sat  hunched  over  in  the  sun-baked  grass  by  the  pond. 

"Oh,  sure.  I'm  sure  you've  been  here  that  long.  Calm 
down,  Sam." 

That  week  it  was  Sam.  She  had  watched  Casablanca 
for  the  first  time  a  few  days  before  and  now  everyone 
was  Sam. 

Her  bare  shoulders  gleamed  in  the  sunlight.  She  wore 
a  white  two-piece  that  revealed  a  flat  belly,  the  beginning 
sweep  of  hips.  There  wasn't  much  up  top  yet  but  Lily  thrust 
her  chest  forward  as  if  she  had  so  much  to  show  off.  A 
yellow  and  white  striped  towel  drooped  from  her  waist. 
As  I  stood,  I  felt  her  eyes  scan  my  body  in  its  babyish, 
pink  one-piece,  faded  in  the  rear,  a  leftover  from  the 
summer  before.  The  summer  when  I  hadn't  felt  the  urge 
to  immediately  cover  myself  up.  The  summer  when  Lily 
and  me  were  just  a  couple  of  twelve-year-olds  who  liked 
to  roller  skate  and  jump  rope  and  swim  in  the  pond  and 
kiss  the  pillows  in  my  bedroom  behind  a  locked  door. 

A  low  humming  noise  sounded  then,  kind  of  like  a 
far-off  lawnmower.  But  I  knew  it  wasn't  that;  this  noise 
sounded  softer,  almost  soothing. 

"Oh,  bees.  I  hate  bees,"  Lily  said.  She  began  to 
wave  one  arm  in  front  of  her  face,  like  fending  off  a  bad 
smell. 

"They're  not  bees,"  I  told  her.  "They're  wasps." 

"So?" 

"So,  there's  a  diff-" 
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"Well,  whatever  they  are,  I  don't  like  them.  Come  on, 
let's  just  swim." 

I  piled  up  what  was  left  of  my  hair  -  the  week  before 
my  mother  had  insisted  on  having  a  good  four  inches 
chopped  off  so  I  was  left  with  an  unflattering  pageboy 
around  my  square  face  -  and  squeezed  my  blue  bathing 
cap  over  my  head. 

"You  kill  me,  Sam.  You  really  do."  Lily  dropped  her 
towel  and  charged  off  ahead  of  me,  running  straight  into 
the  water  without  stopping  -  as  I  always  did  when  the 
cold  hit  my  belly. 

Wasps.  I  didn't  have  a  clue  what  I  was  talking  about. 
Maybe  they  were  hornets.  Maybe  they  were  bees. 

I  didn't  go  underwater  like  Lily,  too  afraid  and 
too  disgusted  to  venture  far  below  among  the  slimy 
abandoned  boots  and  bicycle  wheels  thick  with  algae 
that  I  imagined  down  there.  I  lingered  in  the  shallow 
end,  the  water  licking  at  my  bellybutton,  little  prickles  of 
cold  from  Lily's  splashes.  And  I  watched  her,  kicking  her 
legs,  plunging  below  then  bursting  back  up,  smiling.  So 
comfortable,  so  at  home,  in  the  water. 

Lily.  Nice-looking  overbite  like  Gene  Tierney's,  one 
of  her  favorites,  along  with  Bette  Davis,  Joan  Fontaine, 
Lauren  Bacall.  Lily,  fascinated  with  old  movie  stars,  people 
I'd  never  even  heard  of  before.  She  knew  dates  of  birth 
(and  death)  and  film  titles,  the  studios  the  stars  were 
under  contract  to,  knew  phrases  like  film  noir,  and  the 
names  of  directors.  Lily  and  her  classic  movie  magazines, 
feeding  her  obsession  by  ordering  more  and  more.  Lily 
who  ate  bananas  with  melted  peanut  butter,  who  dunked 
McDonald's  fries  into  chocolate  shakes,  who  hid  Snickers 
and  Krackel  bars  in  a  shoebox  in  her  bedroom  closet.  Lily 
who  never  got  fat.  Long  legs,  tan  all  year,  straight  chestnut 
hair  past  her  shoulders  that  curled  up  at  the  tips. 
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Lily,  who  never  studied,  never  did  her  homework,  but 
still  managed  to  get  A's  and  B's  on  her  report  card.  Lily, 
who  could  have  any  number  of  boys  but  blew  them  all 
off  whenever  they  tried  to  talk  to  her  in  the  hallways  at 
school.  "I'm  not  interested  in  boys"  And  for  a  long  time  I 
didn't  know  what  to  make  of  that  until  she  started  staying 
after  school  to  help  her  Guidance  Counselor,  Mr.  DeSilva. 
I  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  that  either. 

Lily,  who  was  able  to  hold  her  breath  for  an  extremely 
long  time  underwater  while  I  always  stayed  above, 
counting  aloud  the  seconds  that  passed.  That  day  at 
the  pond,  as  usual,  she  went  under  but  not  before 
commanding  me  to  count. 

"Make  sure  you  do  it  right,"  she  instructed.  "Don't 
count  too  slow." 

A  lot  of  time  seemed  to  go  by.  I  had  reached  near  to 
a  minute  when  I  stopped.  I  looked  at  the  smoothness  of 
the  pond,  tight,  like  sealed  Saran  wrap. 

"Lily?" 

A  bird  cawed. 

"Lily?!" 

Something  brushed  against  my  leg.  I  screamed.  A 
second  later  Lily's  hair-slicked  head  popped  up  by  my 
side,  smooth  and  dark  as  a  seal. 

She  laughed  for  a  long  time  then  suggested  a  race 
from  one  end  of  the  pond  to  the  other.  Lily's  suggestions 
were  always  orders.  It  was  never,  "Hey,  let's  - "  or  "Do  you 
want  to  -."  Never  even,  "What  do  you  feel  like  doing?" 

"Come  on,  Sam." 

I  had  a  bagful  of  excuses,  my  trusty  sack,  a  magician's 
bag  of  tricks.  That  afternoon  I  opted  for  my  favorite:  leg 
cramp.  But  I  knew  she  wasn't  convinced.  Still,  it  worked. 
Lily's  eyes  stayed  on  me  for  a  moment,  unblinking;  then 
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she  grinned,  shrugged  and  we  got  out  of  the  water  and 
dried  off. 

My  mom  had  sent  me  to  the  pond  with  a  cooler  full 
of  tuna  salad  sandwiches,  juice  boxes,  Pringles.  So  Lily 
and  I  decided  to  eat,  not  so  much  out  of  hunger  as  out 
of  boredom.  Lily  ate  two  sandwiches  while  I  nibbled  at 
one  triangular  wedge.  We  didn't  talk  much.  I  chewed  on 
a  strand  of  my  hair,  liking  the  salty  taste  from  the  water. 
We  sat,  squinted  from  the  sunlight,  looked  out  over  the 
pond,  each  in  our  own  worlds. 

I  never  knew  what  Lily  was  thinking,  but  I  never  asked 
either.  She  was  my  best  friend,  pretty  much  my  only  friend 
since  two  summers  before  when  her  family  moved  into  the 
house  across  the  street  from  mine.  She  wore  frayed  jean 
shorts  over  an  orange  bathing  suit.  She  waved  to  me  from 
her  yard  while  her  parents  unloaded  box  after  box  from 
a  moving  truck.  Then  I  watched  as  she  said  something 
into  her  mother's  ear  and  skipped  across  the  street  to 
where  I  stood  on  my  front  lawn,  a  slack  jump  rope  in  my 
hands.  Something  about  the  way  she  had  leaned  towards 
her  mother,  leaned  in  close  and  whispered  in  her  ear  like 
they  were  the  best  of  friends,  made  me  stop  jumping  and 
stare.  I  liked  it,  that  thing  she  seemed  to  have,  which  I 
didn't  have  with  my  own  mother.  Closeness.  Or  maybe  it 
was  control.  It  was  something  I  knew  I  wanted. 

She  came  right  onto  our  grass,  real  close  to  where  I 
stood.  "Hey,"  she'd  said.  Her  breath  smelled  like  grape 
bubble  gum.  "Is  there  a  place  to  go  swimming  around 
here?" 

We  were  inseparable  after  that. 

There  we  were  a  couple  of  summers  later.  On  the 
scratchy  grass  by  the  pond,  stuffing  our  faces  with  food 
we  didn't  want,  quiet,  looking  off  into  the  distance,  waiting 
for  the  hot  afternoon  to  end.  At  least  I  was  anyway.  I 
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kept  thinking  about  my  Barbie  dolls,  alone  in  their  cute 
little  outfits  and  frozen  positions.  I  wanted  to  brush  their 
hair,  rearrange  their  clothes.  Lily  would  laugh,  though,  if 
I  mentioned  the  idea. 

The  next  day.  Back  at  the  pond.  Another  cooler 
packed  with  sandwiches  and  drinks. 

The  night  before,  I'd  passed  the  den  where  my  parents 
were  watching  TV.  I  saw  the  pulsing  mass  of  brownish- 
black  on  the  screen  before  I  realized  it  was  a  human, 
a  body,  covered  in  wasps.  Some  cheesy  horror  movie. 
Attack  of  the  Wasps.  Day  of  the  Wasps.  Some  crazy 
thing  like  that.  I  stood  in  the  doorway,  totally  absorbed, 
unnoticed  for  a  few  minutes.  A  commercial  cut  in. 

"You  know,  those  things  are  worse  than  bees,"  I'd 
heard  my  dad  say.  "They  sting  over  and  over." 

My  mom  had  ordered  him  to  change  the  channel. 
"And  get  to  bed,  young  lady."  That  night  I  lay  awake  a 
long  time  before  I  fell  asleep. 

Something  brushed  by  my  cheek,  taking  me  away 
from  thoughts  about  wasps,  hornets.  Lily's  crumpled  juice 
box  landed  beside  me. 

"I  said  I'm  bored,"  Lily  drawled.  "We  have  to  do 
something." 

I  picked  up  her  empty  juice  box  and  tossed  it  back 
into  the  cooler.  Another  lunch  we  both  didn't  want  but 
ate  anyway. 

"What?" 

"I  know.  Let's  dive." 

"Dive?" 

"Yeah.  From  a  tree.  That  one,"  she  said,  already 
rising.  I  followed  her  gaze  to  an  enormously  high  branch 
hanging  out  over  the  water. 

"I  don't  think  so." 

"Oh,  come  on,  Sam.  It'll  be  fun.  Or  did  that  mean  old 
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leg  cramp  from  yesterday  come  back?" 

She  rolled  her  eyes.  "Whatever."  And  she  was  off. 

She  didn't  climb,  she  glided  up  the  ancient  bark.  I'd 
never  seen  her  climb  a  tree  -  as  far  as  I  knew  she  hadn't 
-  but  she  moved  with  the  ease  of  a  person  who'd  been 
up  a  hundred  trees  before.  The  sunbeams  seemed  to 
reach  for  her,  to  lift  her  up  towards  the  white-hot  sky, 
farther  and  farther  away  from  me.  Twigs  fell  down  onto 
my  hair,  my  shoulders,  and  I  stepped  back,  one  hand 
shading  my  eyes. 

Lily  stood  on  the  wide  branch,  arms  stretched  out 
on  either  side  of  her.  She  started  to  show  off,  balancing 
on  one  leg  then  the  other.  Staggered  once,  arms  flailing 
in  a  moment  of  panic,  before  she  quickly  regained  her 
balance. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  Tarzan  cry  and  the  branch  was 
bare.  A  streak  of  white.  A  splash.  Ripples,  bubbles.  And 
she  emerged.  "Wow!  What  a  rush.  I'm  doing  it  again." 

And  she  did.  Twice  more. 

"You're  such  a  baby,"  she  sang  during  the  walk  home, 
pebbles  and  scattered  twigs  crunching  and  cracking 
beneath  our  sandals.  "What  a  baby.  Don't  worry,  baby; 
you  can  splash  around  in  the  bathtub  with  your  wittle 
wubber  duck." 

"Quit  it." 

"And  your  wittle  boats." 

"I  said,  quit  it.'" 

We  walked  in  silence  until,  "Hey,  man,  I'm  just  teasing 
you.  Just  having  some  fun." 

"You  could've  hurt  yourself." 

"You  could've  hurt  yourself." 

"Well,  you  could've.  You  want  to  be  in  a  cast  the  rest 
of  the  summer?" 
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"Oh,  man,  Sam.  Listen  to  you.  What  are  you?  My 
mother?" 

"Shut  up." 

"Sure,  Sam." 

"And  stop  calling  me  Sam." 

"Fine.  Fine  -  Toots!"  And  she  darted  off,  her  towel 
slipping  from  her  waist.  "Race  ya.  Last  one  to  your 
house  is  a  rotten  egg."  Her  towel  fell.  When  I  reached 
it,  I  picked  it  up  and  slung  it  over  my  shoulder.  I  shifted 
the  cooler  to  my  other  hand  and  trudged  along,  thinking 
again  about  that  TV  movie  the  night  before.  A  big  writhing 
blob,  somewhere  underneath  a  person  who  wanted  to 
scream  but  couldn't,  or  else  they'd  be  inside,  crawling 
Into  the  mouth,  over  the  tongue;  they'd  be  everywhere. 
Wasps.  Or  were  they  hornets? 

An  old  cleaned-out  Skippy  jar.  My  mother's  thick 
gardening  gloves.  A  hornet's  nest  beneath  the  deck  of 
our  house.  The  fragility  of  the  little  nest,  the  tissue-paper 
thinness  amazed  me,  to  think  of  the  potential  for  harm 
inside.  I'd  known  about  the  nest  for  a  while.  Discovered  it 
one  day  while  mowing  the  lawn  with  the  old  hand  mower, 
struggling  to  maneuver  the  machine  around  the  bushes 
lining  one  side  of  the  deck.  Then  there  it  was,  a  small  light 
brown  papery-looking  thing  -  reminded  me  a  little  of  the 
Chinese  lanterns  my  mom  had  strung  for  a  summer  party 
one  year  -  nestled  in  a  corner  under  the  deck. 

So  I  went  back  there,  beneath  the  deck.  It  must  have 
been  two  hundred  degrees,  sure  felt  like  it,  but  I  wore 
my  winter  coat,  zipped  up  to  my  chin,  and  pants  tucked 
into  an  old  pair  of  my  dad's  construction  boots.  And  the 
gardening  gloves  of  course.  Sweat  tickled  my  ribs,  slid 
down  toward  the  elastic  band  of  my  underwear. 

Like  the  last  time,  when  I'd  found  the  nest,  hornets 
paced  around  the  top  part  of  it  and  nearby  on  some  of 
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the  deck.  They  were  fat,  but  not  as  round  as  bumblebees, 
and  black  with  only  a  little  yellow.  I  dropped  the  Skippy 
jar  twice  I  was  shaking  so  much,  unsure  how  to  actually 
get  the  things  inside.  Just  grab  the  nest  and  toss  it  in?  I 
finally  found  a  crooked  stick,  about  as  long  as  my  arm. 
Face  half  turned  away,  eyes  scrunched  up  like  I  was 
looking  directly  into  the  sun,  I  poked  the  nest  -  it  took 
three  tries  -  with  the  stick  until  it  fell  without  a  sound 
onto  the  mulch  below.  Hornets  immediately  poured  out, 
flew  in  crazy  circles.  With  the  stick  I  guided  the  nest  into 
the  peanut  butter  jar,  fumbled  to  screw  the  red  lid  back 
on,  while  dozens  of  angry  hornets  hovered  around  my 
hands.  One  actually  landed  on  my  cheek  but  I  somehow 
brushed  it  away  before  it  stung  me. 

I  moved  away  from  the  deck,  the  jar  held  out  in  front 
of  me  like  a  lit  candle  between  my  gloved  hands.  When  I 
got  to  my  playhouse,  at  the  other  side  of  the  yard,  I  went 
around  to  the  back,  sat  down  against  the  wall.  My  heart 
pounded.  I  was  out  of  breath.  I  felt  like  I'd  run  all  the  way 
home  from  school.  Something  I'd  never  done,  but  I  figured 
that's  how  I  would  feel  if  I  ever  did. 

I  looked  in  the  jar.  There  they  were.  Tons  of  wasps, 
or  hornets,  or  whatever  they  were.  Furious.  Climbing, 
crawling.  I  could  barely  see  the  nest  anymore.  My  eyes 
got  all  glassy  so  all  I  could  make  out  was  a  blackish 
thumping  mass.  I  didn't  see  wings  or  legs  or  eyes.  I  saw 
one  big  angry  blob. 

I  put  the  jar  down  beside  me.  Took  off  the  gloves. 
Lily  would  be  coming  later.  I'd  asked  her  to  come.  She 
said  she'd  be  over  after  lunch  sometime.  Her  mother  was 
taking  her  to  Friendly's.  And  I  pictured  her  there,  probably 
right  then,  while  I  sat  catching  my  breath  hidden  in  my 
back  yard.  Probably  right  at  that  moment  she  was  eating  a 
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chocolate  sundae  with  marshmallow  and  an  extra  cherry. 
Dipping  that  spoon  into  the  goopy  melting  ice  cream. 
And  she'd  finish  it  all.  Licking  the  backside  of  the  spoon, 
washing  it  down  with  an  ice  water. 

I  thought  of  the  day  before,  how  she  dove  over  and 
over  into  the  pond  from  that  high  branch.  Saw  the  flash 
of  tanned  skin.  Felt  the  spray  of  her  splash  against  my 
legs  as  I  stood  on  the  hard  grass,  the  cooler  full  of  balled 
up  tin  foil  and  empty  juice  cartons  by  my  feet. 

I  picked  up  the  jar,  examined  the  frenzy  inside. 
Wondered  how  would  it  - 

And  I  was  back  by  the  deck,  not  sure  how  I  got  there, 
looking  at  the  corner  where  the  nest  had  been.  Some 
stray  hornets  wandered  around  the  wood.  I  was  totally 
drenched  with  sweat  underneath  my  heavy  coat  and  the 
pants.  But  I  didn't  care.  I  had  time  for  a  bath  before  Lily 
came  over. 

My  right  hand  reached  out,  wavered.  It  didn't  belong  to 
me,  that  hand.  Not  anymore.  I  watched  from  somewhere 
else  far  away,  like  the  night  before,  in  the  doorway  to 
the  den.  I  watched  the  hand  pick  a  wasp.  Heard  the  soft 
humming  noise.  A  sweet  surge  of  pain  started  at  the  tips 
of  my  fingers,  shot  up  suddenly  to  my  elbow.  And  that 
brought  me  back,  wanting  to  scream  but  not  wanting  to, 
afraid  my  mom  would  come  outside.  My  eyes  watered 
and  I  saw  the  wasp,  the  bug,  that  thing,  still  on  my  hand, 
and  the  pain  reached  my  shoulder. 

I  shook  my  arm.  Clenched  my  teeth.  And  ran.  I  ran 
in  circles  and  then  ran  into  the  house,  right  into  the 
downstairs  bathroom.  I  heard  the  muffled  music  of  a 
soap  opera  coming  from  the  living  room. 

My  whole  right  arm  tingled.  And  I  noticed  the  swelling 
beginning  on  my  hand.  I  tasted  blood  in  my  mouth.  In  the 
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mirror  over  the  sink  I  saw  the  blood  on  my  lower  lip.  I'd 
bitten  down  harder  than  I  thought. 

Later.  In  my  playhouse,  which  we  didn't  really  use  to 
"play"  in  since  we  thought  we  were  too  old  for  tea  parties 
and  house.  Or  at  least  Lily  thought  so. 

I  left  Lily  alone,  in  the  stuffiness.  The  tiny  old  window, 
with  its  frilly  white  curtain,  didn't  lift  more  than  about  an  inch. 
We'd  opened  the  door  to  let  in  some  air.  Lily  complained 
that  it  was  too  hot.  She  wanted  to  go  swimming.  "There's 
nothing  to  do  in  your  dopey  p/ayhouse." 

I  said  I'd  get  some  lemonade.  And  I  really  wanted  to 
keep  looking  at  those  movie  magazines  I'd  asked  her 
to  bring  over.  Just  a  little  more.  I  really  really  wanted 
to  read  that  article  about  Gene  Tierney  in  Leave  Her  to 
Heaven.  "Sounds  like  a  good  movie,"  I  heard  myself  say 
from  somewhere  far  away.  My  hand  throbbed  dully,  not 
nearly  as  bad  as  it  had  a  couple  hours  before.  I  couldn't 
make  a  fist  with  it,  though. 

"Yeah,  it  is.  There's  this  great  part  when  she  takes 
the  boy  -  her  husband's  little  brother  - 

out  into  the  pond,  even  though  she  knows  he 
shouldn't  be  swimming  and  she  watches  him  drown.  He's 
screaming  and  kicking,  and  she  just  sits  there  in  the  boat, 
all  glamorous  and  calm"  -  Lily  leaned  back  in  her  idea  of  a 
glamorous  pose,  chin  up,  chest  thrust  fonA^ard,  hamming 
it  up  -  "and  she  just  watches  him  go  under.  Then  it  gets 
all  quiet.  Scary."  She  bulged  her  eyes. 

"When  was  that  made  again?" 

But  I  didn't  hear  Lily's  answer.  My  eyes  darted  around. 
"I'll  be  right  back  with  the  lemonade.  Then  we  can  read 
the  magazine." 

She  rolled  her  eyes.  "I  don't  see  why  we  have  to  look 
at  it  in  here." 
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I  left  her  alone  in  that  cramped  space  with  old  board 
games  on  the  wall  shelves  -Trouble,  Sorry  -  things 
nobody  played  anymore  but  didn't  have  the  heart  to  toss, 
so  they  got  moved  from  my  bedroom  to  the  playhouse. 
The  plastic  table  and  chairs  I'd  had  since  I  was  three. 
The  tea  set.  The  mini  oven  and  refrigerator  -  all  wood 
-  that  my  father  had  built  years  back,  like  the  kind  in  a 
kindergarten  room. 

I  left  her  alone,  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  flipping 
through  magazine  pages.  Casually  shut  the  door  behind 
me.  Slunk  around  back,  for  the  hidden  peanut  butter  jar. 
Unscrewed  the  lid,  let  the  wasps  through  the  window. 
Eased  it  back  down  quietly. 

I  went  to  the  door,  listened  for  shrieking,  for  something. 
But  nothing  happened.  Nothing. 

Then:  "What  the  -?" 

Sharp  screams.  Clatter.  I  pictured  her  arms  swatting 
In  front  of  her  face,  hands  scratching  for  the  doorknob, 
game  boards  collapsing  on  her  head,  chairs  overturned. 
Pus  and  big  fat  red  marks  all  over  her  arms  and  legs. 
Swollen  cheeks.  Puffy  eyes. 

She  never  tried  to  open  the  door  like  I  thought  she 
would.  Just  in  case,  I  prepared  myself,  held  my  weight 
against  it,  ready  to  come  in  at  exactly  the  right  moment, 
when  she  needed  me.  When  she  called  out  my  name. 
I  just  wanted  to  hear  her  say  my  name.  Just  call  out  my 
name  once,  just  once. 

She  never  did. 

As  quickly  as  the  screaming  began,  it  stopped. 
Silence.  Radio-snapped-off-in-the-car-by-my-annoyed- 
mom  kind  of  silence.  Sudden.  Thick. 

A  twig  cracked  in  the  woods  behind  our  yard.  Hard 
and  clear,  how  I  imagined  a  gunshot  would  sound.  I  eased 
the  door  open.  Wasps  zipped  by  my  head  out  the  open 
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door.  Inside,  the  rest  crept  along  the  floor,  along  the  legs 
of  a  knocked-over  chair,  circled  the  air  looking  for  a  way 
out. 

A  teacup  rolled.  Lily  lay  face  down.  There  were  no 
marks  on  her  body  as  far  as  I  could  tell. 

She  whimpered,  made  an  attempt  to  rise,  but  gave 
up  and  collapsed  back  down. 

"Don't  worry.  I'm  here,  Sam,"  I  said.  Liking  the  way 
Sam  rolled  off  my  tongue. 

I  stepped  on  a  wasp,  heard  the  crunch  beneath  my 
sneaker.  And  I  gave  her  my  arm. 

She  cried  as  she  limped  towards  the  back  door  of 
my  house.  Cried  in  the  bathroom  as  my  mother  and  I  sat 
her  down  on  the  edge  of  the  tub  to  look  at  the  marks  that 
were  beginning  to  swell  all  along  her  body. 

Tiny  flashes  of  light.  They  danced  around  in  circles 
on  the  carpet  in  the  living  room,  where  I  sat  in  a  daze  - 
"You're  in  the  way,"  I'd  been  sharply  told  -  while  my  mother 
treated  Lily  with  vinegar,  which  I  didn't  understand.  Lily's 
moans  drifted  towards  me  from  down  the  hall,  interrupted 
by  my  mother's  voice,  soft,  soothing,  a  tone  I  hadn't  heard 
from  her  in  a  long  long  time.  I  couldn't  make  out  the  words, 
though.  If  I'd  wanted  to,  if  I'd  concentrated  and  strained 
hard  enough,  I  could  have  heard  the  comforting  words 
my  mother  spoke  to  Lily.  But  I  guess  I  didn't  want  to  hear 
them.  Anyway,  I  was  distracted  by  the  little  dots  of  lighL 
Where  were  they  coming  from?  The  wind  chimes.  Right 
outside  the  window,  dangling  over  the  porch,  was  the  set 
of  rusting  silver  wind  chimes  that  I  only  remembered  on 
windy  days.  I  slouched  and  watched  the  spots  of  light  roll 
and  pirouette  along  my  arms  and  hands.  And  I  thought 
of  the  secret  I  held  inside  me. 

Then  I  thought  of  Lily,  leaning  against  me  as  we  went 
into  the  house,  sniffling,  limping.  Needing  me. 
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Sammy  Slick  and  Sweet 

Marie 

By  Denali  Dasgupta 

We  used  to  dance  in  parking  lots  where  people 
would  be  sure  to  see  us  and  we'd  open  up  the  Pontiac 
like  some  kind  of  giant  red  stereo.  It  was  raw  energy, 
waiting  to  explode  into  savagery  and  sometimes  they 
would  stare  just  to  see  if  we  would  break  the  steps  and 
start  fighting  or  fucking  or  both.  We  lived  by  Rockabilly, 
fast  cars  and  uppers.  In  the  general  sense,  we  were 
losers.  Kids  at  school  made  fun  of  us.  While  the  other 
girls  wanted  hip  bones  sticking  out  of  the  tops  of  their 
low-rise  jeans  and  Jennifer  Aniston  hair,  I  crammed  my 
chest  into  tight  sweaters,  praying  for  the  perfect  pin-up 
girl  figure-Rita  Hayworth  or  Betty  Grable.  Some  kid  in 
khakis  would  look  at  Sam  with  his  slicked  back  ducktail, 
pack  of  smokes  snugly  rolled  in  the  sleeve  of  his  t-shirt; 
"Hey  man,  the  fifties  are  over."  And  then  everyone  would 
laugh.  We  weren't  smart.  We  weren't  stylish.  We  weren't 
going  anywhere  in  particular,  which  is  why  we  headed 
down  to  the  parking  lots,  the  honky  tonks-anywhere 
where  we  might  meet  others  like  ourselves.  We  coveted 
the  tricked-out  cars  and  impressive  ink  work  of  the  older 
hoods.  We  copied  how  they  walked,  how  they  talked  until 
"boss"  and  "bitchin'"  were  staples  of  our  vocabulary  and 
we  could  dance  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them.  We  even 
gave  ourselves  names  like  theirs:  Sammy  Slick  and 
Sweet  Marie. 

There  must  have  been  enough  of  us  crawling  on  the 
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underside  of  the  town,  stealing  hubcaps  and  smoking 
Luckys  because  The  Chuck  Wagon  decided  to  get  a  real 
rockabilly  outfit,  The  Juvenile  Hall  All-Stars,  and  hold  a 
competition  for  greasers  and  badass  babes.  There  would 
be  a  trophy  for  the  best  couple's  dance  and  other  prizes 
for  cars,  tattoos  and  guitar  playing.  We  heard  there  might 
even  be  a  drag  race  after.  But  we  had  nothing  except  our 
bodies,  and  we  worked  those  until  we  nearly  cracked,  until 
we  were  sure  we  could  beat  out  anyone:  Dirty  Darren,  Tom 
Cat  Smith,  all  of  them,  and  their  women  too.  We  fixated 
on  that  trophy  like  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  whole 
world.  Goddamn  it,  we  wanted  to  win  something. 

The  night  before  the  competition  was  the  first  time  I 
fell.  It  was  a  clumsy  slip  that  sent  me  crashing  onto  the 
asphalt.  My  legs  flew  out  bringing  Sammy  down  on  top 
of  me.  My  head  spun  and  colored  explosions  danced  in 
front  of  my  eyes  to  the  thumping  bass  and  wailing  guitar. 
"There's  a  rumble  in  Brighton  tonight.  Ringside  seats  for 
the  neighborhood  fight."  My  body  felt  like  a  giant  raw 
wound,  hurting  from  the  fall,  afraid  we  would  lose  the  next 
day  and  still  twanging  from  the  speed.  My  grit-caked  palms 
were  scraped  and  they  stung.  A  split  in  my  lip  where  his 
head  had  knocked  me  was  slowly  oozing  blood.  Sammy 
pulled  me  up,  then  leaned  in  to  lick  the  blood  off  my  chin, 
up  the  center  of  my  lower  lip,  and  plunged  his  tongue  into 
my  mouth.  I  pushed  him  against  the  car  and  kissed  him 
hard.  We  were  all  mouths  and  lips  and  tongues,  blood  and 
spit  wetly  smacking  around  as  we  tried  to  devour  each 
other.  The  vibrations  of  the  music  hummed  like  a  current 
from  the  Trans-Am  through  his  body  to  mine.  Sammy 
grabbed  me  and  took  off  running  around  the  back  of  the 
pool  hall  and  under  the  railroad  bridge.  It  was  exhilarating 
being  dragged  along  with  his  hand  on  my  wrist  and  the 
air  tearing  at  my  lungs,  the  lights  of  the  building  flashing 
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in  the  corners  of  my  eyes.  He  tore  my  skirt  up  over  my 
hips  and  I  undid  his  belt,  clawing  away  his  pants. 

Because  they  just  didn't  get  us,  the  squares  in  the 
movies  always  said  "What's  wrong  with  you  greasers? 
You're  all  juvenile  delinquents.  Why  can't  you  be  good 
productive  citizens?"  We  do  it  for  thrills.  We  do  it  because 
life  is  short,  ugly  and  brutal.  We  do  it  because  the  system 
fucked  us  and  now  we  don't  care.  Parents  who  drank  and 
beat  us.  Schools  that  didn't  give  a  shit  either:  slapping  us 
with  hours  of  detention  or  pushing  us  to  excel  in  practical 
subjects  like  shop.  A  world  that  had  no  room  for  another 
Brian  Setzer  but  could  always  use  more  kids  to  flip 
burgers.  It  wasn't  fair  but  what  choice  did  we  have?  This 
was  all  that  was  left.  We  ran  wild  and  loved  it. 

I  could  feel  dirt  and  broken  glass  under  my  back  and 
the  leaves  and  twigs  in  my  hair.  Sammy  was  breathing 
hard  into  my  left  ear  and  I  was  biting  muffled  cries  into 
his  shoulder.  "Harder,"  I  whispered  hoarsely.  I  wanted 
to  consume  him.  Our  mouths  met  again  and  he  sucked 
and  bit  at  my  raw  swollen  lip.  We  heard  a  rattle  rising 
in  the  distance.  "Make  a  wish,  baby."  The  train  passed 
over  us  rumbling  and  shaking  and  I  threw  my  head  back 
and  screamed.  As  he  pounded  away  at  me,  I  squeezed 
tears  out  of  my  eyes,  wrapped  my  legs  around  his  waist 
and  clutched  his  shoulders,  driving  the  dirt  deeper  into 
my  cuts.  As  the  southbound  clattered  into  the  night,  it  left 
an  empty  quiet  and  the  music,  still  on  in  the  car,  tried  to 
creep  in  and  fill  up  that  huge  space.  It  was  only  then  that 
his  voice  became  audible:  "I  love  you,"  and  each  time 
his  body  surged  up,  he  would  say  it  again  "I  love  you.  I 
love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you,"  until  he  collapsed  on 
my  chest.  I  stroked  his  head,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
forehead,  the  blood  from  his  lips,  and  regretted  wasting 
my  wish  on  the  Chuck  Wagon  dance-off. 
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Christmas  in  July 

By  Robert  Harrington 

In  the  heat  of  late  July,  as  the  customers  streamed 
in  and  out  of  the  air-conditioned  comfort  of  her  father's 
souvenir  store  in  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  Ellen  Taylor 
sat  behind  the  cash  register  with  the  long,  helpless 
look  of  withered  exhaustion.  This  was  her  last  summer 
helping  her  dad  run  the  store,  and,  with  a  little  luck,  this 
would  also  be  her  last  stint  as  clerk,  assistant  manager, 
and  stockperson  before  graduating  from  college  and, 
hopefully,  beginning  graduate  school. 

Ellen's  father,  Jim,  was  an  engineer  who  took  an  early 
retirement  and  moved  his  family  to  Cape  May  to  enjoy 
the  freewheeling,  easy — or  so  he  perceived — life  of  a 
beach  bum.  As  a  child,  he  had  summered  in  this  Jersey 
shore  resort  town,  and  he  felt  a  nostalgic  attachment 
to  this  vacation  getaway.  But  he  quickly  succumbed  to 
boredom  and  bought  this  store  to  occupy  his  time.  He 
was  a  stocky  man  with  a  military  haircut,  a  square  jaw, 
and  a  quick  nervous  wit.  He  never  thought  that  being 
a  small  business  owner  would  actually  suit  him,  but  he 
found  a  sudden  enjoyment  in  being  his  own  boss  and 
now  he  owns  two  Christmas  in  July  stores,  one  along 
the  fashionable  stonewashed  sidewalk  of  the  Washington 
Street  Mall  and  one  on  Sunset  Beach. 

Opening  a  second  store  signaled  the  turning  point 
for  Ellen,  who  had  taken  quite  easily  to  spending  her 
high  school  and  college  years  living  in  a  tourist  town. 
She  was  blonde  and  tall  and  tan  and  every  summer  had 
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an  international  selection  of  boys  to  choose  from.  With 
only  one  store,  she  could  make  her  own  schedule:  work 
in  the  morning,  beach  in  the  afternoon.  But  now  she 
found  herself  confined  to  running  the  Washington  Street 
Mall  store  by  herself,  as  her  father  was  busy  enjoying  his 
success  and  expanding  his  business,  and  her  mother, 
Linda,  had  become  too  deeply  entrenched  in  the  role 
of  Cape  May  socialite  to  take  any  interest  in  the  family 
business — after  all,  it  was  her  early  retirement,  too.  Ellen 
resented  this  change  in  her  lifestyle  and  showed  it  by 
performing  her  duties  with  mediocrity,  doing  just  enough 
to  keep  the  store  presentable,  but  nothing  to  help  the 
profit  margin. 

Christmas  in  July  was  sandwiched  in  between  The 
Beach  Boutique,  which  sold  those  can't-live-without 
items  like  over-sized  beach  towels,  sunscreen,  boogie 
boards,  and  plastic  kids'  toys,  and  The  Nautical  Mile,  a 
store  specializing  in  the  high-end  kitsch  market  of  brass 
lanterns,  reproduction  ships'  accessories,  and  those  large 
diving  helmets  favored  by  salvage  divers  the  world  over. 
This  was  a  great  location  on  the  mall.  Being  in  between 
a  store  that  catered  to  families  and  one  that  catered  to  the 
semi-rich  and  semi-self-important  meant  that  one  could 
not  pass  the  store  without  noticing  the  Christmas  motif 
and  the  sign  that  read  "The  Holidays  Are  Right  Around 
The  Corner." 

From  behind  the  register,  Ellen  watched  the  bristling 
throng  of  tourists  moving  in  and  out  and  around  the 
cramped  aisles  of  the  store  like  rescuers  searching 
through  the  wreckage  of  bad  taste.  She  hated  them. 
All  of  them.  She  hated  every  single  person  who  walked 
through  the  door  to  patronize  her  father's  store.  It  was 
hot  for  July,  and  all  of  these  people  had  come  to  the  mall 
early  to  get  their  bargains,  their  sunscreen,  their  diving 
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helmets,  or  their  last-minute  souvenirs.  She  hated  the 
men  who  yesterday  arrived  lily-white  and  now  were  so 
sunburned  that  it  hurt  to  walk.  She  hated  the  women 
who  sneered  at  a  two-dollar  ornament  as  if  it  should  be 
something  from  Tiffany's.  She  hated  them  thin  and  fat, 
young  and  old,  foreign  and  domestic. 

Not  only  did  Ellen  hate  the  customers  from  all  walks 
of  life;  she  hated  the  merchants  who  took  their  money  in 
dribs  and  drabs  and  amassed  enormous  bank  accounts. 
With  great  passion  she  hated  Mrs.  Olsen,  who  owned 
The  Beach  Boutique.  Betty  Olsen  worked  her  store 
dressed  as  a  ragamuffin,  as  if  the  only  store  she  could 
afford  to  operate  was  the  cheap  crap  store  that  wound 
up  littering  the  world  with  garish  t-shirts,  non-recyclable 
plastic  toys,  and  overpriced  beach  towels.  No  one  ever 
saw  the  Mercedes  she  drove  or  her  restored  Victorian 
house  or  how  she  put  both  of  her  kids  through  Ivy  League 
colleges.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Harty,  who  owned  The 
Nautical  Mile.  He  looked  and  dressed  like  and  old  New 
England  fisherman.  He  had  long,  wispy  white  hair,  a  full 
beard  but  a  shaved  moustache,  and  a  corncob  pipe  that 
he  dangled  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  No  one  ever 
saw  his  Lexus,  his  solid  gold  Rolex,  how  he  wintered  in 
the  Caribbean,  or  how  he  afforded  all  of  this  while  paying 
alimony  to  two  ex-wives.  No  one  saw  any  of  this.  If  they 
ever  did,  they  would  never  come  back. 

But  most  of  all,  as  she  sat  behind  the  counter  engulfed 
in  the  tourist  trade,  Ellen  couldn't  figure  out  if  she  hated 
her  father  for  bringing  her  here  or  if  she  hated  the  decision 
she  made  every  year  to  stay. 

The  summer  ended;  Ellen  finished  college,  went 
on  to  graduate  school,  and  then  became  a  high  school 
math  teacher  in  Pennsylvania.  Except  for  disappointing 
her  father  by  not  returning  to  join  the  family  business. 
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she  did  everything  that  was  expected  of  her  middle-class 
upbringing:  she  married  an  engineer  named  Albert  Baker, 
had  three  children,  all  girls,  drove  a  Volvo  wagon,  and 
lived  in  a  modest  house  in  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  And, 
as  an  appeasement  to  her  father,  she  went  back  to  Cape 
May  for  a  week  every  summer,  but  she  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  store  was  off-limits.  She  took  this  time  to 
be  alone  with  her  daughters  Evelyn,  Cindy,  and  Justine 
without  her  husband,  and  these  were  not  to  be  working 
vacations. 

Year  after  year  she  made  these  pilgrimages  to  Cape 
May,  and,  despite  her  best  efforts,  year  after  year  she 
found  herself  and  her  three  daughters  drawn  to  the  store 
on  the  mall.  Ellen  told  them  stories  about  how  she  had 
grown  up  on  the  beach  and  worked  in  the  store,  about 
the  boys  she  met  from  all  over  the  world,  and  about  Mrs. 
Olsen  and  Mr.  Harty.  Ellen  had  shared  her  life  with  her 
daughters  when  they  were  there. 

Gradually,  as  the  years  wore  on,  Evelyn  and  Cindy 
grew  tired  with  the  annual  trip  to  Cape  May  and  stayed 
home.  Eventually  they  both  entered  college  and  found 
their  own  summer  jobs.  They  found  other  things  to  occupy 
their  time  rather  than  take  a  trip  to  the  Jersey  shore  with 
their  mother  and  kid  sister.  It  was  Justine,  who  was  an 
accident,  four  years  younger  than  the  others,  who  kept 
Ellen's  interest  in  Cape  May  alive.  Ellen  noticed  a  certain 
happiness,  a  certain  vivacious  nature  explode  from  the 
girl's  othenA/ise  reserved  demeanor  when  it  came  time  to 
go  visit  grandpa  and  his  stores. 

Ellen  was  cautious  with  Justine  when  she  went 
to  the  Cape.  She  was  a  little  pudgy,  had  short  brown 
hair,  and  was  usually  reserved  and  mysterious  around 
people,  but  when  she  stepped  into  Grandpa's  store,  her 
dark  eyes  widened  and  an  effervescence  bubbled  from 
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her  as  if  a  champagne  bottle  had  been  shaken  and  then 
uncorked.  At  first  she  had  asked  to  work  in  the  store  for 
one  day.  Ellen's  reluctance  showed  in  her  short,  hard 
reply.  But  Justine  was  relentless,  badgering  her  mother 
until  capitulation  was  the  only  way  to  get  peace  and  quiet. 
On  the  day  that  Justine  decided  to  work,  Ellen  stopped 
by  the  store  and  watched  her  daughter,  covertly,  from 
the  outside  through  the  window.  She  watched  as  Justine 
move  effortlessly  through  the  cramped  aisles  of  tacky 
Christmas  ornaments  and  wreaths,  as  an  elderly  woman 
clasped  her  hands  in  delight  when  she  helped  her  find  the 
exact  trinket  necessary  to  make  her  trip  complete,  and 
as  she  worked  the  cash  register  with  ease,  smiling  and 
treating  every  customer  as  if  they  were  special.  Ellen 
knew  that  Justine  would  be  the  one  who  would  come 
here  to  work  next  summer. 

All  through  high  school  and  college  Justine  worked 
for  her  grandfather.  The  initial  reluctance  that  Ellen 
felt  toward  this  arrangement  had  quickly  subsided  as 
her  daughter  blossomed  with  confidence  into  young 
womanhood.  She  was  now  trim  and  had  let  her  hair  grow 
long,  and  there  was  a  certain  twinkle  in  her  once  dark, 
brooding  eyes.  What  Ellen  had  taken  as  a  bad  experience 
completely  enthralled  her  daughter,  who  ended  each 
summer  as  enthusiastically  as  she  had  started  it.  Justine 
had  slowly  helped  her  grandfather  expand  the  business. 
She  initiated  a  stock  rotation  plan,  helped  to  install  and 
integrate  a  new  computer  system,  and  she  also  helped 
to  paint  and  remodel  the  Sunset  Beach  store.  When  she 
was  getting  ready  to  leave  for  her  senior  year  at  college, 
Justine  had  hinted  that  her  grandfather  should  consider 
opening  another  store;  if  not  in  Cape  May,  why  not  in 
Wildwood,  the  next  tourist  town  over? 

But,  in  one  of  those  rare  twists  of  fate  that  always 
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seem  to  happen  to  someone  else,  all  future  business 
plans  had  to  be  put  on  hold.  Ellen's  mother  was  killed 
Halloween  night  in  a  freak  automobile  accident.  Linda  was 
driving  on  Lafayette  Street  when  a  car  full  of  teenagers 
veered  into  her  lane  and  hit  her  head-on.  The  airbag 
in  her  Audi  opened  and  pinned  her  to  the  seat,  but  the 
severe  angle  and  force  of  the  collision  snapped  her  neck. 
She  died  instantly. 

Then,  as  if  that  wasn't  enough,  in  the  winter  of  that 
same  year  Ellen's  father  Jim  fell  on  a  patch  of  ice  in  front 
of  the  store  on  the  Mall.  He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
with  a  broken  hip.  A  newly  surfaced  allergy  caused 
complications  in  his  treatment.  A  battery  of  tests  led  the 
doctors  to  Leukemia.  Chemotherapy  and  radiation  took 
their  toll  on  this  once  vital  man:  the  disease  had  gone 
undetected  for  too  long.  By  April  he  had  been  given 
three  months  to  live.  By  the  end  of  May,  in  a  morphine- 
Induced  stupor,  he  was  weak  but  just  agile  enough  to 
pull  his  own  plug. 

In  fulfilling  a  promise  to  a  dying  man,  Ellen  met  Justine 
in  Cape  May  when  the  academic  year  was  over.  Justine 
graduated  from  college,  and  she  had  promised  to  work 
at  the  store  for  one  more  summer.  Ellen  decided  to  stay 
along  with  her  and  tend  to  her  father's  estate  and  to  any 
outstanding  affairs.  But  when  Ellen  pulled  up  to  her  old 
house  on  the  edge  of  town,  a  one-story  ranch  with  a  few 
Victorian  touches  added  to  the  front  porch,  she  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  seeing  her  mother  and  father 
everywhere  she  looked,  so  she  got  a  room  in  a  quaint 
Bed  and  Breakfast  on  Ocean  Avenue  and  spent  her  time 
wondering  how  it  had  all  happened  so  quickly. 

The  summer  passed  slowly  for  Ellen.  She  wandered 
around  the  city  without  any  sense  of  direction  or  purpose. 
Some  days  she  walked  the  streets  trying  to  enjoy  the 
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countless  restored  Victorian  homes,  with  their  richly 
appointed  and  colorful  appearances.  Other  days  she 
sat  on  the  beach  for  hours,  digging  her  toes  into  the  sand, 
watching  the  sunrise  burn  away  the  night  sky  or  watching 
the  majestic  sunsets  color  the  sky  in  rich,  full  reds  and 
purples.  Sometimes  she  drove  her  car  up  and  down  the 
familiar  streets:  Queen,  Madison,  Philadelphia,  Atlantic, 
and  Pacific,  searching  for  something  unknown  to  her, 
something  from  her  past  that  might  revive  her  from  this 
state  of  melancholy.  She  had  never  felt  this  nostalgic 
about  the  Cape  before,  but  then  again  she  had  never  felt 
this  empty  inside. 

The  lawyer  handling  her  father's  estate  phoned 
several  times,  but  Ellen  either  postponed  their  meetings  or 
ignored  his  messages.  She  was  unwilling  to  deal  with  the 
responsibilities  of  liquidating  her  parent's  assets,  unwilling 
to  deal  with  the  finality  of  them  in  her  life.  But  then  one 
day,  on  one  of  her  ceaseless  meanderings  through  the 
town,  Ellen  found  herself  standing  in  front  of  the  store 
on  the  Mall.  She  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  window  and 
watched,  covertly,  as  Justine  moved  around  the  cluttered 
aisles  with  ease.  Her  brown  hair  was  pulled  back,  and 
she  wore  a  pretty  floral  sundress.  She  was  helping  a 
small  group  of  young  girls  choose  just  the  right  ornament. 
She  had  the  look  of  confidence  and  professionalism  that 
made  Ellen  swell  with  pride— her  little  girl  had  grown  into 
a  woman.  But  Ellen  turned  away  from  the  window  and 
walked  back  down  the  crowded  mall,  for  she  knew  what 
she  had  to  do. 

She  had  promised  her  father  the  summer,  and  that's 
just  what  Ellen  intended  to  give.  Her  father  had  made 
a  detailed  will  and  all  of  his  affairs  were  in  order,  so  the 
visit  to  the  lawyer's  office  was  brief  and  uneventful.  When 
the  meeting  was  over,  she  put  the  house  on  the  market, 
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contacted  her  father's  financial  advisor,  and  then  she 
made  a  few  calls  about  the  store.  She  wanted  to  go 
home  and  take  with  her  only  money  and  memories. 

The  next  day  Ellen  went  down  to  the  store  on  the 
Mall.  She  arrived  before  the  usual  nine  o'clock  opening 
time  and  sat  behind  the  register.  As  she  thumbed  the 
keypad,  she  remembered  how  she  hated  sitting  here  for 
hours,  remembered  the  customers  who  always  turned 
the  store  upside  down,  and  she  remembered  how  the 
smell  of  coconut  sunscreen  disrupted  the  comfort  of  the 
air  conditioning.  During  all  of  this  reminiscing,  she  tried 
to  remember  something  redeeming  about  the  experience, 
but  she  couldn't. 

Ellen  didn't  look  at  Justine  when  she  entered  the  store. 
She  just  sat  and  stared  out  onto  the  stonewashed  concrete 
of  the  Washington  Street  Mall  as  if  looking  for  something 
beyond  the  swimsuit-clad  waving  Santa  Claus. 

"Good  morning,  mom." 

Ellen  turned  her  head  slowly,  "Good  morning,  dear." 

"What  brings  you  here  so  early?"  Justine  already 
knew  the  answer  to  this  question.  She  had  already  begun 
sending  out  her  resume. 

Without  saying  a  word,  Ellen  handed  a  manila 
envelope  to  her  daughter. 

"What's  this?" 

"It's  the  stores,  dear.  Every  summer  I've  watched  you 
work  and  grow  here.  Grandpa  had  no  specific  wishes 
for  them.  He  knew  that  I  hated  it  here  and  that  I  would 
just  sell  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  And  as  much  as  I  hate 
it,  I  know  that  you  love  it.  And  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of 
taking  something  like  this  from  you." 

"I... I  don't  know  what  to  say,  mom." 

"Don't  say  anything,  dear.  Let's  just  call  It  Christmas 
in  July." 
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The  Pipe 

By  Martin  Koplansky 

Brad  sat  staring  at  the  water  pouring  out  of  a  large 
metal  pipe  piercing  a  wooded  hillside,  his  body  quivering, 
partly  because  of  the  cold  autumn  air,  partly  because  of 
what  he  knew  was  inside.  Over  the  past  few  months, 
police  cars  had  gathered  around  the  nearby  church. 
Officers  had  come  to  his  front  door,  asking  his  mother 
questions.  Brad  would  sit  in  the  woods,  fingering  a  small 
pocketknife,  remembering  all  that  had  happened  here 
months  before.  For  some  time  now,  Brad  had  forced 
himself  to  come  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  It  was 
his  punishment. 

"There's  no  shit  in  there.  It's  just  a  storm  drain," 
Brad  said,  gripping  his  shiny  black  Mag-Lite  at  the  very 
butt  end,  letting  it  dangle  beside  his  thigh.  He  leaned  in, 
peering  into  the  darkness  of  the  pipe.  A  trickle  of  water 
poured  out  into  a  small  stream.  He  looked  back  to  Mike, 
eyebrows  raised  high,  head  cocked  forward  in  a  gesture 
meant  to  convince.  His  eyes  looked  dark  in  the  shade 
of  the  small  patch  of  woods  that  grew  between  the  old 
church  and  the  houses  they  often  threw  mud  balls  from 
the  stream  at. 

Mike  looked  down  at  his  filthy  shoes  and  the  muddy 
cuffs  of  his  blue  jeans,  slipping  a  little  on  the  sloped  muddy 
banks.  Seeing  this.  Brad  studied  his  own  legs.  There 
was  a  streak  of  blood  and  dirt  on  his  smooth  thin  leg, 
from  when  he  tripped  coming  down  the  trail.  His  boots, 
tan  with  the  black  leather  patch  above  the  ankle,  were 
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caked  in  mud. 

"Okay,"  said  Mike,  pursing  his  lips.  "  I  guess  I'm 
ready." 

"The  water  drains  from  the  streets  and  comes  out 
here,"  said  Brad.   "Otherwise  it'd  smell  like  shit."  They 
checked  each  other's  expression.  "You  ain't  scared?" 
"No,  I  ain't  scared." 
"Cuz  I'll  go  first  if  you're  scared." 
"Said  I'm  not  scared." 

Mike  clicked  on  his  flashlight  and  climbed  into  the 
pipe,  followed  by  the  echoing  of  splashing  footsteps  in 
the  passage.  "You  comin'?" 

"Yeah."  Bradflipped  on  his  own  light  and  climbed 
in.  The  ceiling  was  low,  and  they  had  to  stoop,  legs  on 
either  side  of  the  trickling  stream.  Their  postures  were 
awkward  as  they  swung  the  beams  of  light  around  in  the 
dark.  On  either  side  was  a  smooth  round  wall,  behind 
him  a  bright  circle  of  thin  scraggily  forest.  Ahead,  Mike 
lurched  fon/vard,  footsteps  echoing,  a  silhouette  waddling 
in  the  glow  before  him.  Brad  could  see  nothing  beyond 
his  friend's  back.  Soon  the  pipe  made  a  sharp  right  turn. 
He  looked  back  to  see  the  entrance  — a  coin-sized  circle 
of  light. 

"Mike."  The  whisper  was  a  loud  rasp.  "Look  how  far 
we've  come."  Mike  peeked  around  the  corner. 

"Cool."  They  crouched  there,  staring  back  until  a  hard 
pain  began  to  form  in  their  knees.  "Let's  go." 

They  went  deeper  into  the  pipe,  spines  stiffening, 
rounding  corner  after  corner,  finally  stopping  to  crouch  in 
the  darkness,  listening  to  the  water  between  their  feet. 

"I  wonder  if  there  are  any  rats  in  here." 

"Maybe." 

"What  would  you  do  if  a  rat  came  and  started  biting 
you?"  asked  Brad. 
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1  don't  know." 

They  looked  around,  shining  their  flashlights  around 
them. 

"You'd  probably  shit  your  pants." 

"No,  yoi/ would."  They  snickered. 

"You  know  who  would?"  Silence.  "Shawn." 

"Yeah....  That  kid's  an  asshole." 

"Once,  we  were  on  the  bus,  and  I  was  gonna  let  my 
friend,  Jay,  borrow  this  Nintendo  game,  and  we  were 
looking  at  the  booklet  that  goes  with  it,  and  he  comes  over 
and  says,  What  game  is  that.  Contra?'  and  I  said,  'Yeah.' 
That's  a  good  game.  I'll  trade  it  to  you  for  something.' 
I  said,  'My  Dad  doesn't  like  me  trading  games,'  and  he 
says,  'Your  Dad  doesn't  let  you  trade  games?  What  kind 
of  pussy  can't  trade  his  own  games?  They're  your  games, 
right?'  I  said,  'Still,'  and  he  says  'What's  your  name?'  I 
told  him,  'Brad,'  and  he  said,  'Brad  the  bitch,  right?'" 

They  smirked  at  each  other. 

"I  felt  like  saying,  'Oh....  I  get  it....  That's  clever 
because  they  both  start  with  a  B.  Real  genius,  asshole. . . .' 
But  I  didn't." 

The  pipe  echoed  with  laughter. 

"You  should've  said,  'And  what's  yours?  Shawn  the 
shit?'"  Mike  chuckled  to  himself.  Brad  rolled  his  eyes. 
"What's  your  name?"  repeated  Mike  in  a  deep  dumb- 
sounding  voice.  "Brad  the  bitch?"  They  laughed  again. 

"Hey,  Mike." 

"What?" 

"Let's  turn  off  both  our  lights." 

"Okay....  Go...." 

Both  lights  went  out.  The  blackness  was  like  a 
void  one  could  fall  into  forever.  There  was  no  sound 
but  the  flowing  of  water.  Suddenly  Brad  screamed  out, 
as  if  in  pain,  loud  and  long,  but  then  laughed,  his  voice 
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bouncing  down  the  tunnel.  They  shouted  "hellooooo!" 
and  various  curses  until  their  throats  were  raw  and  they 
were  bored. 

"What's  that!"  Mike  jerked  his  light  down  the  tunnel. 

"What?  What  is  it?" 

"I  thought  I  saw  a  rat." 

"Really?  Where?" 

"Down  there.  Behind  you." 

"No  you  didn't,  liar." 

"I  did  too!" 

"Where  did  he  come  from?  There  was  only  one  way 
he  could  have  come  from  that  way.  He  wouldn't  have 
walked  all  this  way.  Especially  with  us  screaming." 

"I  saw  one." 

"Let's  get  out  of  here." 

"Hey....  You  know  what  we  should  do?  We  should 
bring  a  can  of  spray  paint  in  here,  so  we  can  mark  how 
far  we've  been." 

"Yeah....  And  I'm  bringing  a  knife  In  here  next  time  if 
there  are  rats  in  here."  They  got  up,  bones  popping  from 
stiffness,  and  headed  back,  stooping  clumsily. 

"Count  how  many  corners  we  pass  going  back." 

The  next  day,  the  boys  met  thirty  yards  down  the  street 
from  the  old  red  church.  It  was  sun-beaten,  and  the  paint 
was  chipping  off.  Brad  brought  his  old  blue  bag  that  he'd 
carried  his  books  in  during  the  school  year,  packed  with  a 
white  spray  paint  can  he'd  found  in  the  garage,  two  cans 
of  soda,  some  candy  he'd  stolen  from  his  brother,  and 
an  old  jackknife.  Mike  brought  a  Swiss  army  knife.  They 
approached  the  church  cautiously,  keeping  an  eye  out  for 
the  old  man  who  threw  rocks  at  them  once  when  they'd 
cut  across  the  property.  They  crept  through  the  tall  yellow 
grass  and  over  a  sun-beaten  wood  fence.  Emerging  from 
the  tall  grass  and  shrubs,  they  heard  a  voice. 
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"Uh  oh,  it's  the  fag  squad." 

"Oh  shit,"  muttered  Mike. 

In  the  middle  of  the  dirt  path,  perched  on  a  blue  stunt 
bike,  was  Shawn,  tattered  white  sneaker  resting  on  one 
of  the  stunt  pegs  protruding  from  the  front  wheel. 

"Where  are  you  homos  going  with  those 
flashlights?" 

"Just  ignore  him,"  muttered  Mike. 

"I  heard  that.  Where  are  you  goin',  pansy?  You 
two  going  to  a  sleepover  party,  to  do  it  up  the  butt  all 
night?" 

"You  see  any  sleeping  bags,  retard?" 

"Oh  no!"  said  Shawn  melodramatically.  "The  homo 
patrol  is  angry.  Watch  out  everybody!  The  homo  patrol  is 
pissed\"  He  wailed  and  moaned  in  an  effeminate  voice. 

The  two  continued  down  the  path,  trying  to  ignore 
the  older  boy,  as  he  rode  his  bike  in  circles  In  the  grassy 
clearing,  singing,  repeatedly,  The  homo  patrol  is  on  a 
roll." 

The  two  boys  made  their  way  down  the  trail,  too  angry 
to  say  anything,  stepping  over  and  around  the  rocks  and 
tangled  roots  on  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

"I  hate  that  kid,"  said  Mike.  "I  should've  pulled  my 
knife  on  him." 

"You  wouldn't  do  that." 

"I  would  if  I  didn't  have  to  worry  about  getting 
caught." 

"You  liar.  You  wouldn't  do  that." 

"Yes  I  would." 

"Bullshit." 

"Fuck  you,  man.  Who's  going  in  first?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"I  went  first  last  time." 

"Fine,"  said  Brad.    "I'll  go."    He  flipped  on  his  light 
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and  climbed  into  the  opening.  "How  many  corners  did 
we  pass  last  time?" 

"Five." 

"Why  are  you  so  mad  about  that  jerk?"  Brad  furrowed 
his  brow  in  the  dark,  suspecting  why.  He'd  heard,  a  while 
back,  that  Shawn  had  wanted  to  fight  Mike  after  school, 
for  whatever  reason.  Their  friend,  Jason,  had  told  him 
later  that  after  a  few  pushes  into  a  brick  wall,  Mike  had 
bawled,  taking  a  lot  of  heat.  Being  his  friend,  he  couldn't 
quite  bring  himself  to  ask  Mike  about  it.  But  it  was  there, 
like  an  itch. 

"Fuck  you,  I  said."  Maybe  he  was  saving  face,  thought 
Brad. 

They  walked  along,  silently  stooped  and  stiff,  legs  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  only  breaking  the  silence  when 
they  passed  the  sixth  corner,  then  "seven,"  "eight,"  and 
eventually  "fifteen."  They  decided  to  stop. 

"This  reminds  me  of  the  time  my  family  and  I  went  to 
this  mine  in  New  Hampshire."  Brad  pulled  off  his  pack, 
propped  himself  in  the  tunnel,  back  against  one  wall  and 
feet  against  the  other;  the  water  ran  under  his  arched 
legs.  "My  brother  and  I  were  running  all  over  this  dark 
mine,  with  pickaxes." 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  kind  of  mine  was  it?" 

"I  don't  know.  It  was  this  big  cave  that  you  had  to  pay 
to  get  in  to.  And  if  you  found  something  valuable,  you  got 
to  keep  it.  Anyway,  we  climbed  down  pretty  deep,  and  it 
was  real  dark.  We  were  chopping  all  these  rocks  off  the 
cave  wall,  thinking  we  were  going  to  find  diamonds.  We 
walked  out  of  there,  carrying  all  these  buckets  of  worthless 
rocks.  We  only  found  mica." 

"What's  that?" 

"It's  like  this  really  thin  rock  that's  stuck  together  in 
layers."  The  sound  of  the  water  grew  louder,  as  if  playing 
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a  part  in  the  conversation.  "It's  like  plastic."  They  listened 
to  the  rushing  flow.  "I  brought  soda." 

Brad  tossed  his  friend  a  can,  popping  his  open  with  a 
hiss,  nearly  dropping  his  light  into  the  water  as  it  rested  on 
his  bag.  When  they  finished,  they  let  the  cans  float  down 
stream  like  boats,  into  the  darkness,  watching  until  they 
could  no  longer  see  them.  Brad  took  out  the  spray  paint 
and  began  writing  on  the  wall:  "Brad  and  Mike  were  here." 
He  shook  the  can,  rattling  the  marble  inside,  and  moved 
further  down  the  passage,  writing:  "Shawn  McGuire  has 
no  dick."  They  laughed.  Mike  took  the  can,  and  they 
decorated  the  tunnel  with  creative  tidbits  of  information 
about  their  enemy,  and  the  passage  echoed.  They  put  the 
can  away  and  divided  up  the  candy,  sitting  in  silence. 

"Do  you  hear  that?"  said  Mike.  Brad  sucked  noisily 
on  a  lollipop,  perking  up  his  ears.  There  was  nothing  but 
silence.  Eventually,  a  soft  whining  sound,  just  barely 
audible,  seemed  to  rise  up  and  then  fade  into  nothing  as 
if  It  were  never  there  at  all. 

"What  the  fuck  was  that?"  whispered  Brad. 

"There  it  is  again." 

It  was  louder  this  time,  sounding  as  if  someone  was 
calling  "yoo-hoo!"  low  and  drawn  out  in  a  high  falsetto 
voicefaroff  in  the  darkness.  They  froze.  Brad  quivered, 
his  chest  tight,  unable  to  breathe.  They  were  still.  Finally 
It  stopped  altogether. 

"Hey!"  called  Mike.  The  voice  echoed  down  the 
passage,  dying  into  silence. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  whispered  Brad.  Mike  didn't 
move.  Brad  shined  the  light  at  his  face.  He  was  pale. 
"Mike!"  he  whispered.  "Let's  get  the  hell  out  of  here." 

Mike  stared  vacantly.  He  slowly  reached  into  his 
pocket,  pulling  out  a  small  red  shape,  unfolding  the  shiny 
blade,  and  crept  to  his  feet.  Brad  nodded,  taking  out  his 
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own  knife.  They  crept  back  in  the  direction  they'd  come 
as  noiselessly  as  they  could.  Rounding  the  twelfth  corner, 
they  picked  up  speed,  caring  less  about  noise.  Soon  Brad 
began  to  count  aloud  as  they  passed  each  corner.  "Nine." 
"Eight."  "Seven."  Then  there  was  a  loud  startling,  piercing 
hiss,  like  a  slap  to  the  face,  as  if  someone  had  gone  "PST!" 
They  froze.  Brad  felt  dizzy,  warmth  moving  to  his  face, 
as  he  felt  the  dampness  around  his  crotch.  Mike  moved 
the  light  around,  a  large  yellow  circle  illuminating  the  dull 
gray  of  the  pipe,  reflecting  in  the  running  water.  Silence. 
Brad  checked  behind  him.  Mike  crept  forward,  muttering 
to  himself  in  whispers:  "Shit,  I  want  to  get  outta  here." 

They  picked  up  speed,  about  to  round  corner  six,  when 
someone  jumped  out  at  them,  roaring  as  if  pretending  to 
be  a  wild  beast.  He  was  right  on  top  of  them.  Mike  uttered 
a  high  squeal  no  dignified  male  would  want  anyone  to 
witness.  Brad,  unable  to  respond,  mouth  hanging,  was 
frozen.  Mike's  flashlight  fell  with  a  splash,  rolling  with 
the  water.  His  knife  clicked  against  the  wall  and  slid  into 
blackness.  The  figure  grabbed  Mike's  ankle,  pulling  him 
through  the  water  before  letting  him  go.  Laughter  echoed 
through  the  pipe.  Mike  got  to  his  feet,  shivering,  staring 
in  shock  at  the  wide  white  grin. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  doing,  you  asshole!"  cried 
Mike,  voice  cracking. 

"Whatcha  gonna  do,  huh?"  Shawn  pushed  him  into 
the  water. 

"Get  off  of  me!"  cried  Mike,  kicking  his  feet  violently  as 
Shawn  tried  to  grab  him  again.  "Get  the  fuck  offa  me!" 

Shawn  laughed  loud  in  a  mock  super  villain  voice. 
"You  wanna  get  out  of  here,  you  gotta  go  through  A77e!" 
He  grabbed  Mike's  wrist  and  began  to  drag  him  through 
the  water  until  he  lost  his  grip  and  fell  backwards  into 
the  stream.  "Sheeit!"  Brad  could  do  nothing  but  follow, 
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shining  his  light  into  the  eyes  of  their  tormentor.  He 
grabbed  again  at  Mike's  shoe.  Mike's  hands  flailed  wildly, 
reaching  out  for  help.  Brad  pulled  him  loose. 

"Back!  Back  up!  Back  up!"  Mike  called  swatting 
Brad. 

"What  are  we  gonna  do?" 

Shawn  moved  closer  with  an  exaggerated  laugh,  as 
if  he  were  only  pretending.  Their  eyes  met,  and  Brad, 
panicking,  handed  Mike  his  jackknife.  They  stared  at 
each  other  for  a  second.  Mike  flinched  as  Shawn  closed 
in,  striking  out  wildly  at  his  attacker's  face.  Shawn  fell 
back  into  the  water,  holding  his  throat  with  one  hand, 
making  strangling  sounds  in  the  dark.  The  other  hand 
was  in  the  air.  Mike  pulled  himself  up  against  the  wall  of 
the  pipe,  crouching  there,  stupefied  with  fear. 

"Oh  my  God!  I  stabbed  him!  Fuck,  Brad,  I  stabbed 
him!"  He  collapsed  in  the  water,  sobbing.  "Holy  shit, 
man!  Holy  shit." 

Brad  moved  back  slowly,  resting  against  the  side 
of  the  pipe.  The  light  fell  down,  shining  on  the  rushing 
water.  Brad  looked  into  the  black,  staring  vacantly  until 
his  senses  were  focused.  Mike  sat  in  the  water,  hands 
over  his  face.  Beyond  him  were  Shawn's  legs,  jeans 
ripped  at  the  knee,  white  sneakers,  unmoving.  Mike  was 
shivering. 

"Mike...."  Brad  rubbed  his  cold  wet  temples.  "We 
have  to  get  out  of  here." 

They  crept  forward,  trying  not  to  look  at  the  face  of 
the  body.  The  other  flashlight  had  been  lost  somewhere 
behind  them  and  had  gone  out.  Brad  aimed  the  Mag-Lite 
at  the  wall  opposite  the  face,  and  Mike  carefully  moved 
past  the  body.  Brad  followed,  stumbling  over  something. 
He  fell  to  his  knees,  seeing  the  white  hand  floating  in  the 
black  water.  As  he  shifted,  the  light  caught  the  edge  of  the 
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face,  bent  down  to  the  shoulder,  eyes  opened  and  looking 
at  him.  Shivering,  he  hurried  down  the  passage. 

The  walk  through  the  pipe  was  even  more  grueling, 
their  bodies  stiffer,  colder,  wetter.  Seeing  the  circular 
opening,  they  hurried  toward  it,  squinting  as  their  eyes 
took  in  the  light.  They  crawled  from  the  pipe,  staring  at 
it  as  it  poured  with  red  water.  They  ran. 

There  was  a  search  for  Shawn.  It  was  even  on  the 
news  for  a  while.  No  one  found  him,  or  found  out  much 
about  his  disappearance,  other  than  the  discovery  of 
his  discarded  bike  in  the  grassy  field  behind  the  church. 
Brad  had  seen  Mike  at  school  and  on  the  bus,  but  they 
didn't  talk.  Brad  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  holding 
the  knife.  He  remembered  having  that  strange  discussion 
about  Mike  knifing  someone.  He  remembered,  vividly, 
putting  the  knife  in  his  hand,  and  those  vacant  eyes.  Brad 
forced  himself  to  come  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe. 
He  wondered  whether  the  body  would  wash  out  during  a 
heavy  rain,  whether  he  should  go  back  for  the  evidence 
he'd  left  behind,  whether  it  all  was  his  fault,  and  whether 
others  would  venture  into  the  pipe.  He  stared  at  the 
jackknife,  hefting  it  a  couple  of  times,  and  then  tossed  it 
into  the  pipe  with  a  clack  and  a  splash. 
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Thoughts  on  Snakes 

By  Daniel  Brown 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  autumn,  and  because 
I  often  feel  as  if  being  outdoors  has  some  sort  of 
rejuvenating  effect,  I  was  reading  outside  in  the  back 
yard,  while  laying  in  the  hammock,  swinging  rhythmically 
from  side  to  side  like  a  metronome  by  kicking  the  fading 
red  picnic  table  beside  me.  My  backyard  is  large,  shady; 
someone  who's  lived  in  the  city  all  his  life  might  even  say 
it  looks  woodsy.  It  was  particularly  peaceful,  because  the 
pit  bull  and  the  rottweiler  that  usually  bark  at  me  through 
the  fence  weren't  around,  and  though  it  may  seem  odd, 
the  silence  and  peace  were  distracting.  After  every  other 
page,  I'd  find  myself  staring  vacantly  at  the  trees. 

I  was  in  one  of  these  stupors  when  I  noticed  a 
creeping  black  shape,  slipping  into  my  peripheral  vision, 
across  the  yard,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone  steps  that  divide 
the  yard  into  two  levels.  It  was  a  black  cat.  I  froze,  not 
wanting  to  frighten  it.  It  was  looking  in  my  direction,  but 
I  doubted  it  could  see  me  through  the  tangled  netting  of 
the  hammock.  Cats  don't  have  very  good  daylight  vision, 
I  told  myself.  It  was  one  of  those  tidbits  of  knowledge 
you  think  you  remember  from  somewhere,  but  can  never 
be  sure.  I  figured  most  people  would  call  out  to  the  cat, 
"Here  kitty  kitty,"  or  the  like,  but  I  decided  to  watch.  I 
sensed  something  was  going  to  happen.  The  cat  seemed 
to  be  looking  around  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  but 
his  fixed  gaze  would  always  return  to  the  pachysandras 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  oak  tree.  He's  hunting.  My  heart 
began  to  beat  faster  imagining  his  excitement.  Minutes 
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passed,  the  cat  locked  on  to  the  shrubs,  waiting,  and  I 
watched  him,  wanting  to  get  a  look  at  the  mouse  he  was 
about  to  kill.  I  like  animals,  and  I  rarely  ever  see  live 
wild  mice.  I  considered  rushing  down  to  get  a  good  look 
before  it  was  dead. 

With  a  swift  strike,  the  cat  leapt  forward  and 
dragged  a  small  brown  shape  from  the  bushes.  It  was 
squirming.  I  could  see  it  had  a  tail,  but  the  rest  seemed 
smudged  and  unfocused.  I  heard  my  book  fall  down  onto 
the  leaves  of  the  unswept  flagstones.  The  hammock 
swung  violently  behind  me  as  I  sprinted  down  the  steps. 
As  I  neared,  the  black  cat  looked  up  at  me,  its  yellow 
eyes  wide,  as  if  to  say  "Huh?"  I  focused  down  on  the 
prey,  and  the  cat  disappeared  as  if  into  the  air  itself. 
When  I  saw  the  writhing  little  creature,  I  jumped  back, 
shocked.  I  don't  consider  myself  someone  who  is  afraid 
of  snakes,  but  those  first  few  seconds  after  I  see  one,  I 
jump,  and  shake  a  little,  perhaps  as  if  instinct  is  warning 
me  of  something. 

My  senses  came  back,  and  I  remembered  I 
had  wanted  to  catch  a  snake  for  awhile,  seeing  snakes 
captured  on  television  time  and  time  again.  I  felt  I  had 
a  new  strategy,  one  that  would  prevent  me  from  being 
bitten,  only  the  last  few  snakes  I'd  seen  had  quickly 
escaped,  leaving  me  to  dive  down  onto  dead  leaves 
or  among  rotting  logs.  I  had  handled  only  a  few  in  the 
past.  In  that  instant,  as  I  looked  at  the  writhing  creature, 
I  remembered  some  of  my  experiences,  how  it  was  done. 
As  a  kid,  our  neighbor  gave  us  a  snake  in  a  wicker  basket. 
It  was  a  little  black  garter  snake.  The  left  side  of  its  head 
was  crushed.  It  tried  to  slither  up  out  of  the  basket,  but 
my  brother  shook  it  in  a  sifting  motion,  causing  it  to  fall 
back  down.  I  took  the  basket,  but  when  it  got  too  close  to 
my  hands,  I  gave  it  back  to  my  brother.  We  might  have 
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killed  it;  I  don't  remember.  There  was  the  day,  Tivon  and 
Marcus  and  some  of  their  friends  wanted  us  to  show  them 
the  way  through  the  woods  to  Forest  School,  so  they  could 
play  basketball.  We  showed  them.  We  thought  it  would 
be  funny  if  we  dug  a  big  hole  in  the  trail,  covering  it  with 
leaves,  for  them  to  fall  into  upon  their  return.  I  ran  back 
to  get  a  shovel,  and  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  path  was 
a  small  snake.  Without  thinking,  I  unfolded  my  Swiss 
Army  Knife,  and  put  the  blade  down  across  the  back  of 
his  neck;  it  didn't  go  through,  his  head  went  back  in  agony. 
I  rammed  the  blade  through  his  head,  letting  it  hang  from 
the  knife.  I  showed  it  to  Tivon  and  Marcus.  "Why'd  you 
kill  it!"  they  exclaimed,  pushing  me  angrily,  and  punching 
my  shoulders.  I  thought  of  the  time,  at  Sleeping  Giant 
State  Park  early  one  winter.  My  friends  and  I  went  off  to 
climb  the  rocks,  and  my  dad  went  off  ahead.  When  we 
met  up  with  him  again,  he  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  see 
something  neat.  He  reached  into  his  pocket  and  removed 
a  small  coiled  garter  snake.  My  father  told  me  had  had 
found  him  on  the  trail,  and  put  him  in  his  pocket  so  he 
wouldn't  freeze  in  the  cold  air. 

"What  if  he  peed  in  your  pocket?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  said  shrugging.  "I  guess  I'd  have  snake 
pee  in  my  pocket." 

When  we  felt  it  was  warmed  up,  we  let  it  go  among 
the  dead  leaves. 

The  memories  trailed  off  as  I  realized  that  the 
snake  was  coming  to  its  senses.  I  crouched  over  it,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stone  steps.  The  snake  was  brown,  almost 
rusty  in  color;  it  seemed  to  be  writhing  in  pain  or  shock.  I 
had  to  catch  him.  For  some  reason  I  often  force  myself  to 
do  things  I  feel  nervous  or  scared  in  doing.  I  remembered 
the  last  snake  biting  my  finger.  In  my  friend's  driveway,  I 
picked  one  up  with  my  bare  hands.  It  squirmed,  hard  to 
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get  a  hold  on.  It  swung  around,  latching  its  mouth  onto 
my  left  index  finger.  I  was  shocked,  but  its  teeth  only 
scratched  the  skin.  My  friend's  father,  a  policeman,  was 
shaken. 

"Why  would  you  do  such  a  thing!"    His  voice 

cracked. 

Perhaps  there  was  something  wrong  with  that 
snake's  teeth.  The  words  "Garter  snakes  don't  bite"  came 
into  my  head.  I'd  heard  it  said  tons  of  times.  Time  was 
running  out.  It  could  recover  and  be  off  into  the  bushes.  I 
pinned  him  to  the  ground,  using  a  dead  piece  of  wood  with 
little  bits  of  fungus  growing  on  it.  I  shook  a  little,  nervously. 
It  was  a  technique  I  had  contemplated  before  —pin  them 
and  look  for  a  good  place  to  pick  them  up,  usually  right 
behind  the  neck,  where  they  couldn't  turn  around  and  bite. 
It  had  been  a  long  time  since  I  touched  a  snake,  and  I  was 
surprised  when  the  stick  seemed  to  squeeze  his  body  to 
the  ground,  like  a  sponge.  It  wriggled  quickly,  evading  my 
fingers.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  Australian-accented  voice 
of  Steve  Irwin  -the  Crocodile  Hunter.  "He  can't  climb  up 
his  own  tail."  I  grabbed  for  his  tail,  missing  twice. 

I  was  surprised  how  soft  the  snake  was.  I  couldn't 
remember  how  those  other  snakes  felt.  I  rarely  touched 
them  with  my  hands.  Usually  I'd  touch  them  with  a  stick, 
like  the  time  I  found  a  six-foot  black  rat  snake  sunning 
itself,  while  I  was  wandering  in  the  woods.  But  there's 
a  big  difference  between  touching  a  snake  with  a  stick 
and  your  bare  hands.  The  stick  provides  safety.  You 
don't  care  if  the  stick  gets  bitten.  The  stick  is  hard,  and 
can  damage  the  snake  if  need  be.  In  your  hands,  they 
can  reach  your  flesh  quickly,  from  so  many  angles. 
They're  hard  to  grip,  and  can  be  very  fast.  After  the 
initial  surprise  of  seeing  such  a  huge  snake,  I  had 
immediately  considered  the  possibility  of  catching  it.    I 
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remembered  hearing  a  story  about  how  my  brother  found 
one  in  a  similar  circumstance.  He  reached  down  and 
touched  its  tail,  only  to  jerk  his  hand  back  as  it  reared  up, 
hissing  at  him.  I  didn't  want  to  get  bitten,  so  in  order  to 
test  the  aggression  of  the  snake,  I  grabbed  a  stick,  and 
maneuvered  it  right  under  the  snake's  chin,  and  flipped 
its  head  up.  The  snake  shot  off  into  the  woods,  faster 
than  I  thought  snakes  could  go. 

Perhaps  I  just  wasn't  open-minded  or  sophisticated 
eofljugh  to  notice  things  like  the  softness  of  a  snake's  skin. 
Many  people  were  afraid  of  them,  so  they  had  to  die.  I've 
heard  people  say  snakes  feel  like  orange  peels,  and  if  I 
remember  correctly,  the  boa  constrictors  I'd  touched  at 
Zoo  Day,  back  at  Forest  School,  were  very  muscular  and 
did  feel  like  orange  peels.  But  this  one  was  soft,  a  little 
rough,  like  loose  dry  human  skin,  perhaps  like  the  skin  of 
the  elderly,  and  very  delicate.  I  became  disgusted  that  I, 
and  others,  were  actually  afraid  of  this  tiny  little  creature 
that  couldn't  hurt  anything  other  than  worms  and  slugs. 
I  could  feel  its  tailbones  through  its  flesh  as  I  positioned 
my  hands  for  a  better  grip;  the  vertebrae  seemed  to  snap 
against  each  other.  The  snake  struck  out  at  me,  and  I 
sucked  in  my  gut  as  a  reflex.  Again,  it  launched  its  head 
toward  my  belly,  his  forked  tongue  extended,  as  it  swung 
back  down,  away  from  me  on  his  own  tail. 

"Hey!"  I  said  sternly.  "I  just  saved  your  life!" 
The  snake  began  swing  itself  around  in  a  circular 
motion,  like  a  propeller,  as  if  to  throw  itself  from  my  grasp. 
It  seemed  to  tire  and  hung  limply  from  my  left  hand.  Its 
forked  tongue  flickered  in  and  out,  tasting  the  air.  I  thought 
it  might  be  uncomfortable,  hanging  there,  so  I  picked  up 
a  stick  and  put  it  beneath  his  belly,  so  it  could  rest  on 
it,  but  it  was  intent  on  using  the  stick  to  wrench  himself 
from  my  fingers.   I  was  surprised  how  strong  it  was.   Its 
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loose  elastic  muscles  hardened,  forming  a  curve  that 
seemed  to  grip  the  stick,  almost  as  well  as  a  hand.  I  let 
the  stick  fall,  as  I  examined  him  further.  It  didn't  appear 
to  be  damaged  in  any  way.  It  wasn't  bleeding  or  cut  by 
the  cat's  claws.  It  might  have  been  squirming  from  panic. 
His  dorsal  side  was  brown,  not  black  like  the  other  garter 
snakes  I'd  seen.  And  running  parallel  to  his  body  was  a 
brown  rainbow  of  stripes,  not  really  yellow  as  I  had  seen. 
I  was  amazed  by  the  pattern,  the  many  nuances  of  brown. 
His  ventral  side,  or  belly,  if  snakes  have  one,  was  pale 
yellow  and  ribbed.  There  was  a  small  droplet  of  urine 
clinging  to  its  nether  regions.  I  suspected  it  was  because 
it  had  had  quite  a  scare.  Now  in  control  of  the  situation,  I 
began  to  digest.  I  smiled  at  the  concept  of  stealing  from 
a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom.  I  repeated  the  words 
"I  stole  a  snake  from  a  cat,"  over  and  over  again,  letting 
the  ridiculousness  of  their  sound  sink  in.  I  suddenly 
wondered  if  I  had  done  wrong,  interfering  with  nature's 
course,  but  I  remembered  seeing  a  documentary  about 
how  cats  depleted  local  wildlife. 

"That  cat  would  have  killed  you,  left  you  here,  and 
afterward,  he  would  have  gone  home  to  dine  on  Fancy 
Feast."  It  stared  at  me,  flicking  his  tongue. 

Somehow  I  couldn't  shake  off  my  amazement. 
Half  of  me  thought  I  should  put  it  down,  asking,  "is 
there  really  any  more  to  this  thing?  Haven't  you  seen 
enough?"  And  the  other  half  was  thinking  that  it  was 
a  creature  that  goes  through  its  entire  life  with  out  any 
arms  or  legs,  slithering  on  its  belly,  hiding  to  survive.  I 
felt  that  the  appreciation  of  snakes  isn't  really  something 
one  could  understand  until  you've  held  one  in  your  hands, 
until  you've  seen  its  oddity,  until  you've  seen  it  up  close, 
not  just  on  television  or  in  photographs,  or  in  the  typical 
memories  of  one  slithering  away,  or  of  chopping  one  up 
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with  a  shovel.  I  couldn't  help  but  think  of  how  alien  this 
creature  was,  completely  different  from  myself,  lacking  so 
many  things  I  consider  to  be  advantages,  and  surviving, 
existing.  Just  a  rubbery  roll  of  flesh.  It  was  scaly  and 
reptilian,  but  I  think,  for  the  first  time,  it  wasn't  a  symbol  of 
evil,  fear,  or  a  source  of  adventure,  it  was  a  living  creature, 
flesh  and  blood,  like  myself.  I  suddenly  felt  I  understood 
why  Steve  Irwin  and  other  naturalists  become  so  excited 
about  animals.  We  see  a  two-dimensional  picture  on  TV 
and  we  say,  "Oh  it's  a  snake,"  and  we  might  even  change 
the  channel.  But  up  close,  I  didn't  want  to  let  it  out  of  my 
sight.  I  wanted  to  see  more  of  it,  not  just  hanging  limply 
from  between  my  thumb  and  index  finger.  I  wanted  to 
see  it  in  action. 

I  brought  it  over  to  the  picnic  table,  letting  it  rest  its 
upper  body.  I  thought  my  mother  would  have  screamed 
her  head  off  if  only  she'd  seen  a  snake  on  the  table. 
Somehow,  his  limbless  body  was  able  to  grip  the  table, 
tugging  against  the  flat  surface.  I  hefted  it  up  again.  I  tried 
to  imagine  what  this  snake  had  been  through,  hunting  for 
slugs  in  the  shade  of  the  pachysandras,  and  suddenly 
he  was  ripped  from  them  by  sharp  claws,  and  slammed 
down  on  the  flag  stone  path,  only  to  be  lifted  high  in  the 
air  by  a  grotesque  hairy  creature  with  ugly  pink  skin,  long 
arms  and  legs,  and  disgusting  spidery  fingers.  Suddenly, 
he  began  flexing  his  elastic  muscles,  becoming  shorter 
and  fatter,  coiling  up  into  an  S  position.  The  Australian 
voice  came  into  my  head  again.  "He  can't  climb  up  his 
own  tail,  mate."  The  S  grew  narrower  and  narrower  and 
his  body  vibrated  with  the  strain  of  his  action.  I  admired 
his  intense  will  and  resourcefulness,  at  the  same  time 
wondering  if  I  could  stand  this  alien  creature  reaching 
my  flesh  without  dropping  him  and  jumping  back,  maybe 
even  screaming  like  a  little  girl  and  running  away.  I  shook 
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the  tail  until  his  muscles  were  no  longer  contracted.  He 
hung  limply,  and  I  let  out  a  breath  of  relief.  And  suddenly 
he  began  to  do  it  again,  quivering  as  he  exerted  so  much 
force. 

"He  canY  climb  up  his  own  tail,"  I  said,  mimicking 
Steve  Irwin's  accent.  I  gently  shook  him  back  down. 
The  snake  hung  there,  looking  at  me,  trembling  with 
exhaustion,  maybe  fear,  or  maybe  he  was  cold  from 
the  chilly  autumn  air.  Some  how,  I  couldn't  help  seeing 
sadness  in  his  reptilian  eyes,  as  if  it  had  used  up  all  it  had 
to  escape,  and  now  it  was  going  to  be  eaten.  I  wondered 
if  I  was  unintentionally  torturing  the  snake.  It  might  have 
been  imagining  its  own  death.  Finally,  I  brought  it  over 
to  the  bushes  where  the  cat  had  caught  it,  and  I  set  it 
down  in  the  grass.  It  lay  there  for  a  moment,  catching  its 
breath,  and  then  holding  its  head  at  a  45  degree  angle, 
began  to  slither  toward  the  pachysandras,  its  anterior  half 
lunging  forward,  side  to  side,  the  latter  half  pouring  along 
behind  it,  disappearing. 
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The  Wait 

By  Katrina  Linder 

She  waits,  walking,  standing,  pacing 

for  a  signature  and  a  life 
The  news  is  slow  to  come,  her  heart  racing- 
she  waits — walking,  standing,  pacing. 
She  has  waited  since  a  doctor  chasing 
cancer  took  all  motherhood  with  a  knife. 
She  waits — walking  standing  pacing — 

for  a  signature  and  a  life. 
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Soneto  do  Auto  Encontro 

By  Andre  Luis  Juca  de  Melo 

Se  eu  soubesse  de  onde  vinha  essa  tristeza 
O  vazio  no  nneu  peito,  sem  por  que 
Buscaria  ond'estivesse  escondida 
A  razao  que  envolve  meu  viver 

Se  eu  soubesse  de  onde  vinha  essa  saudade 
Minha  alma  explicagao  encontraria 
Minhas  noites  de  angustia  se  acabavam 
E  OS  meus  dias  se  fariam  de  alegria 

Sem  achar  remedio  algum  para  meus  males 
Ate  hoje  eu  segui  buscando  atoa 
Entre  coisas  e  pessoas  e  lugares 

Ate  quando  eu  encontrar  assim  a  esmo 
Ja  cansado  dessas  buscas,  por  acaso 
Meu  tesouro  aqui  dentro  de  mim  mesmo 
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Sonnet  of  the  Self  Encounter 

(Translation) 

By  Andre  Luis  Juca  de  Melo 

If  I  knew  where  this  sadness  comes  from 
This  emptiness  in  my  chest  without  a  why 
I  would  search  wherever  would  be  hidden 
The  reason  that  evolves  around  my  life 

If  I  knew  where  this  missing  comes  from 
My  soul  explanation  would  find 
My  nights  of  anguish  would  finish 
And  my  days  would  be  made  out  of  light 

Not  finding  remedies  for  all  my  pains 
Until  today  I  have  searched,  though  in  vain, 
Among  things  and  persons  and  places 

Until  the  day  when  I  finally  find 

Tired  already  of  my  searches,  by  surprise 

My  treasure  here  inside  myself 
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Tuesday  Evening 

By  Katrina  Linder 

Tuesday  evening,  I  was  swinging 

child-style,  feet  wrapped  around 

the  chains,  hands  free,  blood  rushing  to 

head  below  my  feet,  hair  floating 

above  wood  chips  and  mud.  The  coolness 

of  blue  twilight  surprised  my  play. 

I  jerked  to  a  light-headed  stop, 
swinging  right  side  up  to  stare  at 
the  clouds.  I  saw  Orion  and 
the  Bear  and  wondered  If  he  would  see 
them  too  and  remember  our  joy. 

The  black  night  nipped  at  my  ears. 
I  began  swinging  again, 
cold  metal  links  cutting  into 
my  feet,  bruising  them;  red  hair 
dragging  in  the  mud  and  swinging 
like  a  pendulum,  heavy  on  the  ends. 
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Sausages  and  Peppers 

By  Katy  Juliano 

When  Grandpa  died 
friends  and  family 
brought  over  homemade 
sausages  and  peppers 
because  they  were  his  favorite. 

Made  no  sense.  He  was  dead. 

His  grandkids  were  fed 
sausages  and  peppers 
every  day  of  mourning. 

Day  one. 

Aunt  Roseanne  was  cleaning. 

Dad  was  making  calls. 

Kids  couldn't  watch  TV. 

Sausages  and  peppers  were  reheated. 

We  ate  them  for  Grandpa.    We  vowed  never  to  do  it 
again. 

The  grownups  drank  coffee, 
talked  about  Grandpa. 
Grandma  stayed  in  bed. 
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Day  two. 

We'd  never  seen 

a  dead  body  before. 

Were  we  evil 

for  being  curious? 

We  saw  Grandpa  bloated  in  a  suit.    Didn't  look  like 
Grandpa. 

Back  at  Grandma's  house, 

Aunt  Carol  reheated  dinner. 

Greasy  sausages  and  peppers  popped. 

Day  Three. 

Grandpa  was  buried. 

Family  and  friends  came  over. 

There  was  a  caterer. 

There  were  sausages  and  peppers. 

In  the  kitchen  a  sausages  and  pepper  fight.    Grandpa 
would've  been  proud. 

Sent  to  be  with  Grandma,  not  allowed  to  talk, 

in  the  living  room  we  saw,  we  understood. 

Just  Grandma  now.  Not  Grandma  and  Grandpa. 

Day  Four. 

TV  went  back  on. 

We  flipped  channels. 

Toys  were  returned. 

We  scattered  them. 

Friends  went  home.  Sausages  and  peppers  stayed. 
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We  cried  but  not  over  dinner. 
Grandpa  really  did  like 
four-day-old  sausages  and  peppers. 
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Blue  Mountain  Brim 

By  Mary-Vienessa  Fernandez 

Our  sun  will  shine  for  always 
And  the  rains  will  enjoy  the  holidays 
Seek  beauty,  soak  the  sun 
While  we  beat  the  reggae  drums 

Wear  my  Caribbean  braids 
Dance  to  the  tourist  trade 
Island  never  hurry 
Jamaica  needs  to  worry 

Fondle  my  land  with  your  rich  hands 
Caress  my  people's  breast  ah  ease  our  debts 
Wrap  my  green  bananas  with  white  European  bands 
As  you  empty  your  bowels  upon  our  lands 

Steel  beauties  soak  the  sun 
While  we  beat  the  reggae  drums 

Prosperity  with  guns  and  guard 
Wear  'em  down  and  work  'em  hard 
Our  waters  have  many  blues 
Cries  not  heard  and  people  too! 

Stole  beauty,  soaked  the  sun 
While  we  beat  the  reggae  drums 
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Conversation  Between  a 

Teacher  of  the  Faith  and  a 

Disciple-in-Training: 


By  Katrina  Under 

Fast.  Pray.  Have  faith. 
Have  faith  in  whom? 

He  is  known  by  His  words. 
But  is  He  worth  my  faith? 

Trust  Him.  Do  not  question. 
Did  Socrates  trust  blindly? 

Socrates  is  not  your  teacher. 
What  of  Socrates'  wisdom? 

Merely  knowing  the  limits 

Of  your  knowledge  is  not  wise. 

Didn't  he  call  it  wisdom? 

We  don't  follow  Socrates'  teachings. 
Let  us  pray  for  your  mind  to  be  cleansed. 
Why  is  it  wrong  to  question? 
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Neapolitan  Ice  Cream 

By  Robert  Harrington 

My  grandmother — old,  white,  large,  with  a 

Thick  Italian  accent — doles  out  the  ice  cream  at 

Our  annual  Fourth  of  July  picnic. 

"Neapolitan.... Just  like  America,"  she  says.   "The  great 

melting  pot." 

I  hold  out  my  plastic  bowl,  waiting  for  a  scoop,  looking 

for 

But  not  seeing  the  red,  white,  and  blue  of  our  flag. 

"Look,"  she  says,  as  she  works  the  spoon  into  the  box 

of  ice  cream. 

"Red,  white,  and  brown.  The  colors  of  America." 

I  dare  not  contradict  or  question  her  wisdom  in  front  of 

my  family. 

For  she  is  the  matriarch,  the  one  who  came  over  in 

steerage 

With  her  parents,  the  sole  surviving  link  to  the  old 

country. 

"Neapolitan,"  she  says  again,  as  the  warm  metal 

tablespoon  glistens 

In  the  hot  afternoon  sun.   She  deposits  one,  two,  three 

scoops — I  get  an  extra 

For  growth — into  my  bowl.    The  red,  white,  and  brown 

of  our  country 

Has  been  curled  over  and  over  and  over  as  the  heat 

begins  to  soften  and  melt 

The  ice  cream  that  is  "Just  like  America." 

I  just  stand  there  looking  for  the  meaning  behind  the 

conviction  in 
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Shoes 

By  Mary-Vienessa  Fernandez 
Travel  many  roads,  bending,  curving,  traveling  up  hills 


And 

Sometimes  shuffling  through  valleys  below 

And 

As  the  laces  become  undone 
Swooping,  dragging,  lifting 

And 

Encountering  many  tales  of  the  road 

With  each  tying  of  a  loop 

Loops  of  stories  are  carried  upon  my  toes. 
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To  Umgawa,  the  God  of  the 
Big  Wave:  A  wish 


By  Kathna  Linder 


"Please  make 
my  wave  bluest 
and  tallest." 

It  rolls  in 

from  horizon's  edge  to  frothy 

brown  death. 
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Three  Moments  of 
Questionable  Brilliance 

By  Denali  Dasgupta 

Summer  Blockbuster— KniahtRider  2003 
Euro-villain  cyberpunks  hold  Hasselhoff' s  true  love 
Thrilling  stunts  and  action-packed  drama  ensue 
Picture  this  (he's  asking  Kit)-  "Car,  where's  my  dude?" 

Scoring 

Sex  is  not  paintball 

Extra  points  will  not  be  awarded 

For  chest  and  face  shots 

Bruce  Lee 


One  of  Bruce  Lee's  testicles  never  descended 

But  he  was  never  half  a  man 

Instead  it  was  twice  as  hard 

To  kick  him  in  the  nuts 

And  so  our  weaknesses  may  one  day  be  our  strengths 
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